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Improve your mental capabilities, lessen 
suffering from mental exhaustion, prevent 
lassitude and brain fatigue, strengthen the 
memory, add bright new life and health to 
brain and nerves, by 


CROSBY’S 


Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, as well as thousands of our 
best brain workers, have cured their ner- 
vous exhaustion, and now maintain their 
bodily and mental vigor by its use. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully | 
in the mental growth of children. 

It is not, a secret. A Vital Phosphite, 
not a Laboratory Phosphate or soda-water | 
absurdity. 


56 W. 25th St., New York. 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1.00. 








Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites. 
— Christian at. Work. 


~ THE ELOER’S DAUGHTER. 9 


THE ELDER’S DAUGHTER. 


Just Completed. Price, $15.00. 


A Puritan Elder is riding home from Sabbath 
Meeting. He has dropped the reins on his horse’s 
neck, and has been absorbed in studying his Bible, 
but his meditations are disturbed by the flirtation 
going on between his daughter, who is riding be- 
hind him on a piliion, and a young man walking 


| beside her, who is offering her an apple from a 


hatful he has gathered. 

These groups are packed without extra charge, 
to go with safety to any part of the world. If in- 
tended for Wedding or Holiday Presents, they 
will be forwarded promptly as directed. 

An illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, 
varying in price from $10.00 to $25.00, and pedes- 
tals in ebonized wood, can be had on application, 
or will be mailed by enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, Corner of 17th Street, New York. 
Take the Elevator. 





Boston Journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


$$ 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
MORNING OR EVENING EDITION, per annum 


Six Months 
Three Months 
One Month 


Single Copies, Two Cents. 


The Journal is a clean paper, and there is never anything in its columns that can offend good taste 
or corrupt the morals of the young; at the same time it is fully abreast of the times in everything that 
pertains to first-class journalism. — Boston Courier. 


Its tone is high, its conduct is able, its news is fresh, its telegraphic dispatches are admirable as 
well as strictly reliable. — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The influence of a great daily newspaper is far-reaching, especially upon society and in the home, and 
the reading public owe it to themselves to discriminate in favor of a newspaper of the abounding en- 
terprise and high character of the Journal. — Nashua Telegraph. 


JOURNAL NEWSPAPER CO. 
264 Washington Street, 


Address 

















RIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


First (January) Number Ready December [5th. 





SCOPE. — scRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be in the widest sense a magazine of gen- 
eral literature ; and its main purpose will be to bring together not only good reading, but literature 


of lasting value. 


ILLUSTRATION, — Each number will be fully illustrated, and in a manner which shall be 


in the best sense tlustrative of the text. 
spirited, sincere, and original work. 


The artistic side of the magazine will represent the most 


Among the many interesting and important papers to be printed in the Magazine 
during the first year are the remarkable series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 


the existence of which has only recently become 
publicly known, and concerning which the great- 
est expectation and curiosity have been aroused. 
Their importance and interest will more than jus- 
tify this. 
greater autobiographic value has been published, 


Nothing more characteristic or of | 


| and no such study of the great novelist’s life has 
been hitherto possible. SF ac-similes of unpublished 
drawings will accompany the Letters. 
Several articles giving very striking personal 
views of great historic events and periods; nota- 
ble among them 


EX-MINISTER E. B. WASHBURNE'S REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND 


COMMUNE 


told by him from his papers, private diaries, and 
personal recollection of an experience absolutely 
unique, as he was the only member of the Diplo- 
matic Corps remaining in the city and in eommu- 


OF PARIS, 


nication with the changing governments during 
this whole period. ‘The articles will all be fully 
illustrated from original material in the author’s 
possession. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U. S. Minister to France at the close of the last 
century, will give an idea of the interesting and 
piquant pictures of social life and characters at 
the time of the French Revolution, which exist 
among the great unpublished portions of the Mor- 
ris papers that relate to his residence in Paris. 


In Fiction there will be many notable attrac- 
tions. The publishers expect to begin during 
the present year the publication of a striking 
novel, which has been arranged for with 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will also contribute a shorter story to an 
early number. 


| With the earliest numbers will be begun a very 


strong and original 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


entitled “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” the scene of which is laid in a new field — Central New York. 


A STORY BY 
which has to do with a most interesting phase of 
New York life, will prove especially attractive 
and original in its subject and method. It is il- 


H. C. BUNNER, 


lustrated by A. B Frost, Hopkinson Smith, and 
George Wharton Edwards. 





Among the other interesting features of the first num- 
bers wiil be: 
A Novelette by 
J. 8S. of Dale (F. J. Strmson). 
SHORT STORIES by 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
T. A. Janvier (Ivory Back), 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Octave Thanet, 
H. H. Boyesen, 
Margaret Crosby, 
and many other well-known authors, besides notable sto- 
ries by new writers. 


Francis A. Walker contrjbutes a striking article on 
SocraLIsm. 

Rev. William Hayes Ward (Editor of The Inde- 
pendent), writes of the BABYLONIAN Sgat-CYLINDERS; 
the paper will be beautifully illustrated. 

John C, Ropes gives an exquisitely illustrated paper 
upon the Existing LIKENESSES OF CESAR; 

Capt. F. V. Greene, U.S. Engineers, a suggestive ar- 
ticle on our Coast Defences ; 


_| Edwin H. Blashfield a most interesting study in art 


history, with drawings by the author. 

Many other important illustrated ariicles and papers 
| upon literary topics, etc., etc., are reserved for later an- 
nouncement. 








$3.00 A YEAR; 25 


CENTS A NUMBER. 


Persons subscribing now will receive the first number as soon as published. Remittances 
should be made by check or money-order. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PERSIA 


AND THE PERSIANS. By Hon. S. G. W. 
BenJaMIn, late U. S. Minister to Persia. 8vo, 
with Portrait and many illustrations. Gilt top, 
$5; in half calf, $9. 


Mr. Benjamin having lived among the people 
for several years writes with especially accurate 
knowledge. He studied the Persian character in 
all its possible lights, and the traditions and the 
atmosphere of the country as well. It is inter- 
estingly written from a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject; it is suggestive besides being instructive, 
and, in the same line as De Amicis’s “Spain,” 
excels, we think, all of his books in interest and 
in its literary style. — Brooklyn Union. 

Mr. Benjamin’s book has been to us particularly 
fascinating. He covers in it an immense field, 
yet never wearies his readers with a recital of 
bare facts, giving forth his information to them in 
a most graceful way and taking them from one 
end of Persia to the other almost before they are 
aware. The superb illustrations which are scat- 
tered lavishly through the pages contribute 
much to making the journey a delightful one. 
It is quite impossible to overestimate the pleas- 
ure to be derived from the pages of this volume, 
and almost as difficult to indicate how important 
and valuable the work is. — The Capital (Wash- 


ington). 
JAPAN. 


JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. By Epwarp S. Morsg, Ph. D., 
Director of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
late Professor in Tokio University, Japan. 
With 307 illustrations. 8vo, richly bound, $5 ; 
in half calf, $9. 


The merely curious reader will find rich and 
copious entertainment in Mr. Morse’s volume. Its 
sumptuous page, enriched with illustrations, to- 
gether with the unfailing interest of the text, 
will not fail to fascinate and satisfy him. — The 


Independent. 
KOREA. 


CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE MORN- 
inc Catm. By Percivat Lowe tt, late 
Foreign Secretary to the Korean Embassy, ete- 
Richly illustrated, 8vo, $5 ; in half calf, $9. 

In all respects a very superior and valuable 
work, . . . very fascinating throughout, as skil- 


fully showing one a new land and a new life. — 
Hartford Courant. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF 
SPEECH. 


By M. M. Batxov. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


. An encyclopedia of quotations, the brightest 
sayings of the wise and famous, invaluable for de- 
bating societies, writers, and public speakers. A 
treasure forsmall libraries. The “ Boston ‘T'rav- 
eller ” calls it, ‘‘ The choicest expressions of the 
great thinkers of all ages, from Confucius té 
Ruskin. These ee apothegms are classified 
by topics. It will be indispensable to all writers 
and speakers, and should be in every library.” 













Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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story of the Andover 
Seminary. 
By Rev. Lzonarp Woops. 


neo. ogica 


8vo, $3.50. 


An exhaustive history of this great and famous 
theological school, with all its constitutions, laws, 
etc. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. and his Wife. 


By Jutian Hawruorne. With portraits and 
vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. In cloth, $5; half 
morocco or half calf, $9 ; Edition de luxe, num- 
bered copies, $12. 

Colored with the very hues of life, and bearing 
the signature of truth. ‘The reader will close the 
book with a new admiration for the pure-minded 
and honest gentleman who was the greatest origi- 
nal writer our country has produced. — New 
York Tribune. 


Life of Henry Wordsworth Long- 
fellow. 


Edited by Rev. Samurt LonGrFEttow. 2 vols. 
12mo. With fine new steel-engraved Portraits 
and many Wood Engravings, $6; in half calf 
or half morocco, $11. 


This biography is characterized by its good manners. 
There is no line in it, any more than in his poems, which 
the poet would wish to blot, and this is double good for- 
tune. ... Our polite literature gains greatly by this, 
more than by any work which has been published for some 
time in this country. — The Nation. 

A book eminently creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction, and it is likely to command more readers than 
would be reached by the biography of any American man 
of letters, or of any English poet, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Tennyson. — NV. Y. Sun. 


The Memorial History of Boston. 


In four volumes, quarto, with more than 500 il- 
lustrations by famous artists and engravers. 
Among the contributing writers are Long, 
Adams, Brooks, Hale, Winthrop, Trumbull, 
Preble, Holmes, Whittier, Clarke, and Higgin- 
son. 


Votume I. —Geology, Fauna, and Flora; Voyages and 
Maps of Northmen, Italians, Smith, and the Plymouth 
Settlers; The Massachusetts Company, Puritanism, and 
the Aborigines; The Literature, Life, and Chief Families 
of the Colonial Period. 

Votume II.— Royal Governors; French and Indian 
Wars; Witches and Pirates; The Keligion, Literature, 
Customs, and Chief Families of the Provincial Period. 

Votume III. — The Revolutionary Period and the Con- 
flict around Boston ; and the Statesmen, Sailors, and Sol- 
diers, the Topography, Literature, and Life of Boston 
during that time ; and also of the Last Hundred Years’ 
llistory, the War of 1812, Abolitionism, and the Press. 

Votume IV.— The Social Life, Topography, and Land- 
marks, Industries, Commerce, Railroads, and Financial 
Ilistory of this Century in Boston ; with Monographs on 
Boston's Libraries, Women, Science, Art, Music, Philoso- 
phy, Architecture, ete. 

No town the world over has such a literary monument 
of its glory. — New York Times. 

Bids fair to do more for the renown of the city than all 
its monuments of brass and stone put together. — Boston 
Herald. 

The plan of this work is novel, the purpose grand, its 
execution almost faultless. — Chicago Tribune. 


Sold by subscription only. Send for a prospec- 
tus to the Publishers. 
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“ Be not reluguus men Yy, but theolograns.” — Wilbertorce. 


SOUND AND SCHOLARLY WORKS. 


“A WORK BEYOND CRITICISM.” 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


By Geixk1g. 
Authorized Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Complete. Index. Illustrations. Printed on laid paper. Hand- 
somely bound, $4.50. THE Same, in 6 vols., $7.50. Ready December Ist. 
We know of nothing in Biblical literature that has charmed us more than “ Hours with the Bible.’* — Canada Christian 











Advocate. 


Deserves a place in every Christian home. — N. Y. Independent. 

Students, teachers, and preachers will here find treasures of priceless wealth. — Christian Age. 
To the student of the Bible these volumes are indispensable. — Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

A work beyond criticism. Is in itself a whole library. — Churchman. 


“ALMOST A REVELATION.” 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp. 16mo, cloth, pp. 414. Cheaper Edition, price, $1.00. Ready. 
We will begin our notice of this most remarkable book by saying that every one who is interested in religious ques- 





tions should read and study it.— London Caurch Quarterly Review. 


This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read for a long time. — London Spee- 
sator. 


mn gus only one book this year let it be ‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” — American Institute of Christian 
"hilosophy. 


This is one of those rare books which, treating upon familiar subjects, find a new point of view from which old things 
themselves become new. — Chicago Standard. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“A WARNING AND EXPOSURE.” 


REASONABLE APPREHENSIONS AND RE-ASSURING HINTS. 


Designed to Attract Attention to the Nature of Modern Unbelief, and to meet some of its Fundamen- 
tal Assumptions. By Rev. Henry Footman, M. A. New and cheaper edition, uniform with 
“Drummond.” Price, $1.00. 

It is a great relief to turn to the pure, nervous, gentlemanlike English of this volume. — Church Bells. 


One of the most useful and able exposures and refutations of modern infidelity and atheism we have seen, — The 
National Church, 


The Re-Assuring Hints are the pleasantest reading on what are otherwise dry topics, that we have come across. — The 
Church Review, 


Calculated to make the most desultory reader pause. — The Clergyman’s Magazine. 


The large class of readers who have found so much profit in Mr. Drummond’s book on ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” and who, perhaps, may feel inclined to rest where that author left them, should hasten to supplement their 
acquisitions by mastering the contents of the above bruchure, which is timely, profoundly interesting, and every way 
important. — The Churchman. 


A calm, mighty, overwhelming grapple with the boldest and most dangerous Agnosticism. — C, H. Balsbaugh. 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS: 


Or, the Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. By Rev. Epwarp De Pressensg, D. D., 
author of “ Life of Christ,” ete. Seventh Edition, 513 pp., $1.50. 
Few books so comprehensive in subject matter as this. — Churchman. 
A masterly defence of Christianity. — English Pulpit. 
A mighty contribution to the Philosophic Literature of our time.— London Spectator. 
One of the ablest books on a most important subject. — The Rock. 


THE SCEPTIC'S CREED: 


Can it be Reasonably Held? Is it Worth the Holding? By Nevison Loratne. New and Popular 
Edition, 161 pp., bound in cloth, price 50 cents. 
A most active Atheist and Secularist propaganda is eagerly striving by popular lectures, extensive 
and cheap publications diligently circulated, to spread unbelief in its crudest forms. Both in subject 
and style this work is intended as a popular treatment of the subject. 


It contains no harsh words or ungenerous arguments, and has no undertone that can either offend or jar the feelings 
of the most sensitive sceptic.— From the Preface. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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importance as a thinker is so well understood. The ti is careful and painstaking. 


OUTLINES OF ESTHETICS. 


By Hermann Lorze. Translated and edited by Gzorcz T. Lapp, Professor of Phi- 
osophy in Yale College. Mailing price, $1.00. 

The Outlines of Esthetics treats of the theory of the Beautiful and of Phantasy, and of the Realiza- 
tion and different Species of the Beautiful. Then follow brief chapters on Music, Architecture, Plastic 
Art, Painting and Poetry. 

Also Ready: Outlines of Metaphysics; Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion ; 

Outlines of Practical Philosophy ; Outlines of Psychology. Each, post-paid, $1.00 ; for introduc- 


tion, 80 cents. 
In Preparation : Outlines of Logic. [1887.] 


Among our other Recent Publications (November 15, 1886) are 

Cxuark (J. B.): Philosophy of Wealth. Price, $1.00. A re-statement of economic 
principles in harmony with the modern spirit. 

Cook (Witram) : German Tables. Price, 5 cents. An alphabetical table of German 
prefixes and suffixes. 4 pages, of tough paper, 8 X 10 inches. 

Davipson (Tuomas): Parthenon Frieze. Price, $1.50. 

Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Price, $2.50. 

Macy (J.): Our Government. Price, 80 cents. “This book is what the schools have 
been waiting for ; it had no predecessors, and it has no rivals.” 

McLean (G. E.): Zupitza’s Old and Middle English Reader. Textalone. Price, 50 
cents. Will be issued next Spring with notes and vocabulary. 

Morris (C. P.): Thucydides, Book I Text only. Price, 20 cents. College Series 
of Greek Authors. The text and note edition is nearly ready. 

Myers (P. V. N.): Ancient History. Price, $1.40. Published hitherto by Harper 
& Brothers. Preceding Myers’ Medixval and Modern History. 

Smrra (C. F.): Thucydides, Book VII. Text only. Price, 20 cents. College Series 
of Greek Authors The text and note cdition will be issued shortly. 

Sprers: New French-English General Dictionary. Price, $4.50. 

New English-French General Dictionary. Price, $4.50. 
Twenty-ninth edition. This is the only authorized edition ever published in America. 
The prices are introductory. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, — 
CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


An important new work in Five Volumes. Each volume sold separately and complete 
in itself. 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M. A., author of “Thoughts for the Times,” 
ete., etc. 











































THE FIRST VOLUME,JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR 


(EVANGELISTS) 





Deals with the sources of the Gospel narratives and the historic environments of eye- 
witnesses. 


Contents: Mark, the Citizen’s Story; Matthew, the Publican’s Story; Luke, the 
Physician’s Story; John, the Fisherman’s Story ; The Physician’s Diary (Acts); The 
Fisherman’s Cryptograph (Revelation). 

12mo, $1.25. 


To be followed with THE PICTURE OF JESUS (The Master). 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors 
of The Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. 16mo, $1.00. 
Contents: I. Introduction; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. ner: 

e 


V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian; VII. Christianity and Missions; VIIL T 
Scriptures; IX. Conclusion — Christianity Absolute and Universal. 


It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of some scriptural and theolog- 
ical errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often referred to these essays 
with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the pages of the excellent Review which re- 
flects so much credit upon Andover scholarship and courage. — The Christian World (London). 


This book contains the most authoritative exposition of what is called the “New Theology,” and 
those who wish to know what amount of definiteness and indefiniteness there is in the new departure 
can find it most fully set forth here. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. ' 


A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of History. By the Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. The Bohlen Lectures for 
1883. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing supericr to it done 


in this country. More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will serve to define 
what is the new movement in theology and whither it tends. — The Critic (New York). 


This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought that have reached us during 
recent years from across the Atlantic. It is a fresh and striking survey of the whole course of 
Christian speculation. — British Quarterly Review. 


A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By the Rev. THEoporRE T. Muncenr, author of “On the Threshold.” 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 





Contents. — Prefatory Essay ; “ The New Theology.” — Sermons: On Reception of New Truth; 
God our Shield ; God our Reward ; Love to the Christ as a person; The Christ’s Pity ; The Christ as 
a Preacher; Land-Tenure ; Moral Environment ; Immortality and Science ; Immortality and Nature ; 
Immortality as Taught by the Christ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death; The Resurrection from the 
Dead ; The Method of Penalty ; Judgment ; Life a Gain; Things to be Awaited. 


The sermons, as such, deserve to rank with the noblest productions of modern times. Really 
fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review. 

The prefatory essay certainly contains the fullest and clearest statement — indeed, the only very 
definite statement — of what the ‘‘ new theology ” is, with which we have ever met. Mr. Munger has 
made a valuable contribution towards blowing away the mists which hitherto have veiled the develop- 
ment of the views which he holds... . This volume is most fascinating.— The Congregationalist 


(Boston). 
THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 
By the Rev. Ertsoa Mutrorp, LL.D. An Institute of Theology. 8vo, $2.00. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, and 
yet, for the most part, it is the statement of the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual life of 
man. The prime thought of the book can no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and whether 
men accept or dispute different points in its development, it is one of the few books that sooner or 
later create a new world for men to live in. — New York Times. 





It is the larger view that resolves the contradictions into unity ; we may almost say that it is by the 
very largeness of its comprehension a demonstration of faith. — Christian Union (New York). 


It is the most important contribution to theological literature thus far made by any American 
writer. — The Churchman (New York). 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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OUS BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION TOLD ONCE MORE. 


With Remarks upon the Character of Jesus and the Historical Claims of the 
Four Gospels, and a Word upon Prayer. By Witu1am H. Furnsss, D. D. 
New Edition, with Additions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Contents: The Story of the Resurrection ; The Decline of Faith ; The Effect of a Mis- 
taken Theology ; The Mythical Theory ; The Origin of the Gospels ; Familiarity with the 
Bible ; The Great Loss ; Jesus from a Legendary Point of View ; The Gospels : how to be 
Approached ; The Gospels read between the Lines ; God and Immortality ; Conclusion ; A 
Word upon Prayer. 





This list gives an idea of the scope of the book, but does not indicate the marvel- 
ously candid, truth-loving, spiritual character which gives it a peculiar charm. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. F. W. Gunsautus. 16mo, $1.25. 


Contents : The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking ; The Time of the Transfigu- 
ration ; The Place of the Transfiguration ; The Transfigured Christ ; The Appearance of 
Moses ; The Appearance of Elias ; Jesus Only ; The Transfiguration and the Resurrection. 

This is a fresh and interesting book on a theme whick appeals strongly to the reli- 
gious feelings of mankind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent. 


ANCIENT CITIES, FROM THE DAWN TO THE DAYLIGHT, 


By Rev. Witt1am Burnet Waricut. 16mo, $1.25. 

Contents: Ur, the City of Saints ; Nineveh, the City of Soldiers ; Babylon, the City ot 
Sensualists ; Memphis, the City of the Dead ; Alexandria, the City of Creed-Makers ; Petra, 
the City of Shams ; Damascus, the City of Substance ; Tyre, the City of Merchants ; Athens, 
the City of Culture ; Rome, the City of the Law-Givers ; Samaria, the City of Politicians ; 


Susa,.the City of the Satraps ; Jerusalem, the City of the Pharisees ; New Jerusalem, the 
City of God. 


Mr. Wright has here incorporated, in a popular style, the results of special study 
concerning these famous cities, and the ideas which they represented. It is a book of 
much value, and should be in all Sunday-school libraries. 


THIRTEEN WEEKS OF PRAYERS FOR THE FAMILY, 


Compiled from Many Sources. By Bensamin B. Comrcys. Square 12mo, 
roan flexible, $1.25. 


Mr. Comegys has compiled, from various sources, short, earnest, and comprehensive 
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ORIENT. 


Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures. By JoserH Coo. 
With steel portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book comprises six of the Lectures given by Mr. Cook in 1883. They treat 
Palestine, Egypt, and the Future of Islam; Advanced Thought in India; Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism; Woman’s Work for Woman in Asia; Japan, the 
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Home and Abroad ; Foreign Criticism of America; International Duties of Christendom. 
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and learning, the elevation of his thought and the power 
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ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 


Vou. VI.— DECEMBER, 1886.— No. XXXVI. 


—_——=@——___. 


POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS OF THE ELECTIVE 
SYSTEM. 


A. 


In a paper published in tne “ Andover Review” of November, 
1885, I called attention to the fact that a new principle is at work 
in American education. That principle, briefly stated, is this: 
the student now consciously shares in his own upbuilding. His 
studies are knitted closely to his personal life. Under this influ- 
ence a new species of power is developed. Scholarship broadens 
and deepens, boyishness diminishes, teacher and pupil meet less 
artificially. The college, as an institution, wins fresh life. Public 
confidence awakens ; pupils, benefactions, flow in. Over what I 
wrote an eager controversy has arisen, a controversy which must 
have proved instructive to those who need instruction most. In 
the last resort questions of education are decided by educators, as 
those of sanitation by sanitary engineers; but in both cases the 
decision has reference to public needs, and people require to be 
instructed in the working of appliances which are designed for no 
other end than their comfort. There is danger that such instruc- 
tion may not be given. Professional men become absorbed in 
their art and content themselves with reticence, leaving the public 
ignorant of the devices by which its health is to be preserved. A 
great opportunity, therefore, comes to the common householder 
when these professional men fall foul of one another. In press- 
ing arguments home they frequently take to ordinary speech, and 
anybody who then lends an ear learns of the mysteries. The 
present discussion, I am sure, has brought this informatory gain 
to every parent who reads the “ Andover Review” and has a 
studious boy. The gain will have been greater because of the 
candor and courtesy with which the attacking party has delivered 
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its assault. The contest has been earnest. Its issues have been 
rightly judged momentous. For good or for ill, the choice youth 
of the land are to be shaped by whatever educational policy 
finally wins. Yet, so far as I recall, no unkind word has slipped 
from the pen of one of my stout opponents; no disparagement of 
man or college has mixed with the energetic advocacy of principle. 
The discussion has set in well toward things. I cannot call this 
remarkable. Of course it is not easy to be fair and strong at 
once. Sweetness and light are often parted. Yet we rightly 
expect the scholar’s life to civilize him who pursues it, and we 
anticipate from books a refinement of the spirit and the manners 
as well as the understanding. My opponents have been scholars, 
and have spoken as scholars speak. It is a pleasure to linger in 
their kindly contentious company. So I gladly accept the invita- 
tion of the editors of the “‘ Review ” to sum up our discussion and 
to add some explanatory last words. 

The papers which have appeared fall into two easily distinguish- 
able classes, — the descriptive and the critical. To the former I 
devote but a brief space, so much more direct is the bearing of the 
latter on the main topic of debate, the question, namely, what 
course the higher education can and what it cannot now take. 
Yet the descriptive papers perform a service and deserve a wel- 
come word. Suspecting that I was showing off Harvard rather 
favorably, professors planted elsewhere have attempted to make 
an equally favorable exhibit of their own colleges. In my mani- 
festo they have seen “a coveted opportunity to bring forward 
corresponding statistics which have not been formed under the 
Harvard method.” Perhaps this was to mistake my aim a little. 
I did intend to advance my college in public esteem; she de- 
serves that of me in everything I write. But primarily I 
thought of myself as the expounder of an important policy, which 
happens to have been longer perceived and more elaborately 
studied at Harvard than elsewhere. I hope I did not imply 
that Harvard, having this excellence, has all others. She has 
many weaknesses, which should not be shielded from discerning 
discussion. ‘Nor did I intend to commit the injustice to Harvard 
—an injustice as gross as it is frequent —of treating her as a 
mere embodiment of the elective system. Harvard is a complex 
and august institution, possessed of all the attractions which can 
be lent by age, tradition, learning, continually renewed resources, 
fortunate situation, widespread clientage, enthusiastic loyalty, and 
forceful guidance. She is the intellectual mother of us all, hon- 
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ored certainly by me, and I believe by thousands of others, for a 
multiplicity of subtle influences which stretch far outside her 
special modes of instruction. But for the last half century Har- 
vard has been developing a new and important policy of educa- 
tion. Coincident with this development she has attained enormous 
popular esteem and internal power. The value and limits of this 
policy, the sources of this esteem and power, I wish everybody, 
colleges and populace, to scrutinize. To make these things under- 
stood is to help the higher education everywhere. 

In undertaking this guasi philosophical task, I count it a piece 
of good fortune to have provoked so many lucid accounts of what 
other colleges are doing. The more of these the better. The public 
cannot be too persistently reminded of the distinctive merits of 
this college and of that. Let each be as zealous as possible ; gains 
made by one are gains for all. Depreciatory rivalry between col- 
leges is as silly as it is when religious sects quarrel in the midst of 
a perishing world. Probably such rivalries have their rise in the 
dull supposition that a fixed constituency of pupils exists some- 
where, which if not turned toward one college may be drawn to 
another. As the old political economists tell of a “ wages fund,” 
fixed and constant in each community, so college governors are apt 
to imagine a public pupil-hoard, not susceptible of much increase 
or diminution, which may by inadvertence fall into other hands 
than their own. In reality each college creates its constituency. 
Its students come, in the main, from the inert mass of the uncol- 
legiate public. Only one in eight among Harvard students is a 
son of a Harvard graduate; and probably the small colleges beget 
afresh an even larger percentage of their students. On this ac- 
count the small colleges have been a power in the land. To dis- 
parage them shall never be my office. In a larger degree than 
the great universities they spread the college idea among people 
who would not otherwise possess it. The boy who lives within 
fifty miles of one of them reflects whether he will or will not have 
a college training. Were there no college in the neighborhood, 
he might never consider the matter at all. It is natural enough 
for undergraduates to decry every college except their own ; but 
those who love education generously, and who seek to spread it far 
and wide, cannot afford the luxury of envy. One common danger 
besetting us all should bind us together. In the allurements of 
commerce boys may forget that college is calling. They do forget 
it. According to my computations the number of persons in the 
New England colleges to-day is about the same as the number in 
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the insane asylums; but little more than the number of idiots. 
Probably this number is not increasing in proportion to popula- 
tion. Professor Newton, of Oberlin, finds that the increase of 
students during the ten years between 1870 and 1880, in twenty 
of our oldest leading colleges, was less than three and a half 
per cent., the population of the United States increasing during 
the same period twenty-three per cent. In view of facts like 
these, careful study of the line along which college growth is still 
possible becomes a necessity. It will benefit all colleges alike. 
No one engaged in it has a side to maintain. We are all alike 
seekers. Whatever instructive experience any college can con- 
tribute to the common study, and whatever pupils she may thereby 
gain, will be matter for general rejoicing. 

To such a study the second, or critical, class of papers furnish 
important stimulus; for these have not confined themselves to 
describing institutions: they have gone on to discuss the value and 
limits of the principle which actuates the new education every- 
where. In many respects their writers and I are in full accord. 
In moral aim we always are, and generally, too, in our estimate 
of the present status. We all confess that the conditions of col- 
lege education have changed, that the field of knowledge: has 
enlarged, that a liberal training nowadays must fit men for more 
than the four professions of preaching, teaching, medicine, and 
law. We agree that the prescribed systems of the past are out- 
grown. We do not want them. We doubt whether they were 
well suited to their own time; we are sure they will never fit 
ours. Readjustment of curricula, we all declare, must be under- 
taken if the higher education is to retain its hold on our people. 
Further still, we agree in the direction of this readjustment. My 
critics, no less than I, believe that a widely extended scope must 
be given to individual choice. With the possible exception of 
Professor Denison, about whose opinion I am uncertain, everybody 
who has taken part in the controversy recognizes the elective prin- 
ciple as a beneficial one and maintains that in some form or other 
it has come to stay. People generally are not aware what a con- 
sensus of opinion on this point late years have brought about. To 
rid ourselves once for all of further controversy let us weigh well 
the words of my opponents. 

Mr. Brearley begins his criticism addressed to the New York 
Harvard Club thus: “ We premise that every one accepts the elec- 
tive principle. Some system based on that principle must be 
established. No one wants the old required systems back, or any 
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new required system.” Professor Howison says: “ An elective 
system, in its proper place, and under its due conditions, is de- 
monstrably sound.” Professor Ladd does not express himself 
very fully on this point in the “ Andover Review,” but his opin- 
ions may be learned from the “ New Englander” for January, 
1885. When, in 1884, Yale College reformed its curriculum and 
introduced elective studies, it became desirable to instruct the 
graduates about the reasons for a step which had been long re- 
sisted. After a brief trial of the new system, Professor Ladd 
published his impressions of it. I strongly commend his candid 
paper to the attention of those who still believe the old methods 
the safer. He asserts that “a perfect and final course of college 
study is, if not an unattainable ideal, at present an impossible 
achievement.” The considerations which were “the definite and 
almost compulsory reasons for instituting a comprehensive change ” 
he groups under the following heads: (1) the need of modern lan- 
guages ; (2) the crowding of studies in the senior year; (3) the 
heterogeneous and planless character of the total course; (4) the 
need of making allowance for the tastes, fhe contemplated pur- 
suits, and the aptitudes of the individual student. Substantially, 
these are the evils of prescription which I pointed out; only, in 
my view, they are evils not confined to a single year. Stating 
his observation of the results of election, Professor Ladd says: 
“Increased willingness in study, and even a new and marked 
enthusiasm on the part of a considerable number of students, 
is another effect of the new course already realized. The entire 
body of students in the upper classes is more attentive, regular, 
interested, and even eager, than ever before.” ‘More intimate 
and effective relations are secured in many cases between teachers 
and pupils.” 

These convictions in regard to the efficiency which the elective 
principle lends to education are not confined to my critics. Let 
me cite testimony from other leading colleges. The last Amherst 
Catalogue records (page 24) that “ excellent results have appeared 
from this [the elective] method. The special wants of the student 
are thus met, his zest and progress in his work are increased, and 
his association with his teachers becomes thus more close and 
intimate.” President Robinson says, in his annual report for 
1885 to the Corporation of Brown University: “There are ad- 
vantages in a carefully guarded system of optional studies not 
otherwise obtainable. The saving of time in preparing for a 
special calling in life is something, and the cumulative zeal in 
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given lines of study, where a gratified and growing taste is ever 
beckoning onward, is still more. But above all, some provision 
for choice among ever-multiplying courses of study has become a 
necessity.” In addressing the American Institute of Instruction 
at Bar Harbor, on July Tth of the present year, Professor A. S. 
Hardy, of Dartmouth, is reported as saying: “ Every educator 
now recognizes the fact that individual characteristics are always 
sufficiently marked to demand his earliest attention; and, further- 
more, that there is a stage in the process of education where the 
choice, the responsibility, and the freedom of the individual should 
have a wide scope.” President Adams, in his inaugural address 
at Cornell last year, asserted that “there are varieties of gifts, 
call them, if you will, fundamental differences, that make it im- 
possible to train successfully all of a group of boys to the same 
standard. These differences are partly matters of sheer ability, 
and partly matters of taste; for if a boy has so great an aversion 
to a given study that he can never be brought to apply himself to it 
with some measure of fondness, he is as sure not to succeed in it as 
he would be if he were lacking the requisite mental capacity.” } 
In determining, then, what the new education may wisely be, 
let this be considered settled: it must contain a large element of 
election. That is the opinion of these unbiased judges. They find 
personal choice necessary for promoting a wider range of topics 
in the college, a greater zeal on the part of the student, and more 
suitable relations between teacher and pupil. With this judg- 
ment I, of course, heartily agree, though I should make more 
prominent the moral reason of the facts. I should insist that a 
right character and temper in the receiving mind is always a pre- 


1 These conditions of intellectual nourishment were long ago recognized in 
other, less formal, departments of mental training. In his essays on Books 
and Reading President Porter wrote in 1871: ‘‘The person who asks, What 
shall I read ? or, With what shall I begin? may have read for years in a me- 
chanical routine, and with a listless spirit; with scarcely an independent thought, 
with no plans of self-improvement, and few aspirations for self-culture. To 
all these classes the advice is full of meaning : ‘ Read what will satisfy your 
wants and appease your desires, and you will comply with the first condition to 
reading with interest and profit.’ Hunger and thirst are better than manifold 
appliances and directions, in respect to other than the bodily wants, towards a 
good appetite and a healthy digestion. If a man has any self-knowledge or 
any power of self-direction, he is surely competent to ask himself what is the 
subject or subjects in respect to which he stands most in need of knowledge or 
excitement from books. If he can answer this question, he has gone very far 
towards answering the question, ‘ What book or books can I read with satisfac- 
tion and profit ?’” (Ch. iv., p. 39.) 
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requisite of worthy study. But I misrepresent these gentlemen 
if I allow their testimony to stop here. They maintain that the 
elective principle as thus far carried out, though valuable, is still 
meagre and one-sided. They do not think it will be found self- 
sufficing and capable of guarding its own working. They see 
that it has dangers peculiar to itself, and believe that to escape 
them it will require to be restricted and furnished with supple- 
mental influences. I believe so too. Choice is important, but it 
is also important that one should choose well. The individual is 
sacred, but only so far as he is capable of recognizing the sacred- 
ness of laws which he has had no part in making. Unrestricted 
arbitrary choice is indistinguishable from chaos; and undoubt- 
edly every method of training which avoids mechanism and in- 
cludes choice as a factor leaves a door open in the direction of 
chaos. Infinite Wisdom left that door open when man was created. 
To dangers from this source I am fully alive. I totally dissent 
from those advocates of the elective system who would identify it 
with a laissez faire policy. The cry that we must let nature take 
care of itself is a familiar one in trade, in art, in medicine, in social 
relations, in the religious life, in education; but in the long run it 
always proves inadequate. Man is a personal spirit, a director, a 
being fitted to compare and to organize forces, not to take them as 
they rise, like a creature of nature. The future will certainly not 
tolerate an education less organic than that of the past ; but just 
as certainly will it demand that the organic tie shall be a living 
one, — one whose bond may assist those whom it restricts to become 
spontaneous, forcible, and diverse. If I am offered only the alter- 
native of absolutism or laissez faire, I choose laissez faire. Out 
of chaotic nature beautiful forms do continually proceed. But 
absolutism kills in the cradle. It cannot tolerate a life that is 
imperfect, and so it stifles what it should nourish. 

Up to this point my critics and I have walked hand in hand. 
Henceforth we part company. I shall not follow out all our little 
divergences. My object from the first has been to trace the line 
along which the new education may now proceed. It must, it 
seems, be a line including election ; but election limited how? To 
disentangle an answer to this vexed question, I pass by the many 
points in which my critics have shown that I am foolish, and 
the few others in which I might show them so, and turn to the 
fundamental issue between us, our judgment of what the supple- 
mental influences are which will render personal initiative safe. 
Personal initiative is assured. The authoritative utterances I have 
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just quoted show that it can never again be expelled from Amer- 
ican colleges. But what checks are compatible with it? Ac- 
cepting choice, what treatment will render it continually wiser? 
Here differences of judgment begin to appear, and here I had 
hoped to receive much light from my critics. The question is 
one where codperative experience is essential. But those who 
have written against me seem hardly to have realized its impor- 
tance. They generally confine themselves to showing how bad my 
plans are, and merely hint at better ones which they themselves 
might offer. But what are these plans? Wise ways of training 
boys are of more consequence than Harvard misdeeds. We want 
to hear of a constructive policy which can take a young man of 
nineteen and so train him in self-direction that four years later he 
may venture out alone into a perplexing, and for the most part 
hostile, world. The thing to be done is to teach boys how to 
manage themselves. Admit that the Harvard discipline does not 
do this perfectly at present; what will do it better? Here we 
are at an educational crisis. We stand with this aim of self- 
guidance in our hands. What are we going to do with it? It is 
as dangerous asa bomb. But we cannot drop it. It is too late 
to objurgate. It is better to think calmly what possible modes of 
treatment are still open. When railroads were found dangerous, 
men did not take to stage-coaches again ; they only studied rail- 
roading the more. 

Now in the mass of negative criticism which the last year has 
produced I detect three positive suggestions, three ways in which 
it is thought limitation may be usefully applied to supplement the 
inevitable personal initiative. These modes of limitation, it is true, 
are not worked out with any fullness of practical detail, as if their 
advocates were convinced that the future was with them. Rather 
they are thrown out as hints of what might be desirable if facts 
and the public would not interfere. But as they seem to be the 
only conceivable modes of restricting the elective principle by any 
species of outside checkage, I propose to devote the remainder of 
this paper to an examination of their feasibility. In a subsequent 
paper I shall indicate what sort of corrective appears to me more 
likely to prove congruous and lasting. 

The first suggestion is that the elective principle should be 
limited from beneath. Universities and schools are to advance 
their grade, so that finally the universities will secure three or four 
years of purely elective study, while the schools, in addition to 
their present labors, will take charge of the studies formerly pre- 
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scribed by the college. The schools, in short, are to become Ger- 
man Gymunasia, and the colleges to delay becoming universities 
until this regeneration of the schools is accomplished.! A certain 
“sum of topics” is said to be essential to the culture of the man 
and the citizen. In the interest of church and state, young 
minds must be provided with certain “fact forms,” with a “ com- 
mon consciousness,” a “common basis of humanism.” Impor- 
tant as personal election is, to allow it to take place before this 
common basis is laid is “ to strike a blow at the historic substance 
of civilization.” How extensive this common consciousness is to 
be may be learned from Professor Howison’s remark that “ lan- 
guages, classical and modern; mathematics, in all its general con- 
ceptions, thoroughly apprehended; physics, acquired in a similar 
manner, and the other natural sciences, though with much less of 
detail; history and politics ; literature, especially of the mother 
tongue, but, indispensably, the masterpieces in other languages, 
particularly the classic; philosophy, in the thorough elements of 
psychology, logic, metaphysics, and ethics, each historically 
treated, and economics, in the history of elementary principles, 
must all enter into any education that can claim to be liberal.” 

The practical objections to this monarchical scheme are many. 
I call attention to three only. 

In the first place, the argument on which it is based proves too 
much. If we suppose a common consciousness to be a matter of 
such importance, and that it cannot be secured except by sameness 
of studies, then that State is criminally careless which allows 
ninety-nine hundredths of its members to get an individual con- 


1 In deference to certain writers I employ their favorite term ‘university ” in 
contrast with the term “college,” yet I must own I do not know what it means. 
An old signification was clear. A university was an assemblage of schools, as 
our government is an assemblage of States. In England, different corpora- 
tions, giving substantially similar instruction, are brought together by a com- 
mon body which confers the degrees. In this country, a group of professional 
schools — law, medicine, theology, and science — are associated through one 
governing body with the college proper, that is, with the candidates for the 
B. A. degree. In this useful sense, Tufts and Bowdoin are universities ; Am- 
herst and Brown, colleges. But Germany, which has thrown so many parts of 
the world into confusion, has introduced exaltation and mystery here. A uni- 
versity now appears to mean “a college as good as it can be,” a stimulating 
conception, but not a finished or precise one. I would not disparage it. It is 
a term of aspiration, good to conjure with. When we want to elevate men’s 
ideas, or to obtain their dollars, it is well to talk about creating a true univer- 
sity: just as it is wise to bid the forward-reaching boy to become “a true 
gentleman.” 
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sciousness by the simple expedient of never entering college. The 
theory seems to demand that every male — and why not female? 
— between sixteen and twenty be indoctrinated in “ the essential 
subject matters,” withovt regard to what he or she may personally 
need to know or do. This is the plan of the Romish Church, 
which enforces its “* fact forms” of doctrine on all alike; without 
securing, however, by this means, according to the judgment 
of the outside world, any special freshness of religious life. I 
do not believe the results would be better in the higher secular 
culture, and I should be sorry to see Romish methods applied 
there ; but if they are to be applied, let them fall impartially on 
all members of the community. To put into swaddling clothes 
the man who is wise enough to seek an education, and to leave 
his duller brother to kick about as he pleases, seems a little 
arbitrary. 

But secondly, there is no more prospect of persuading our high 
schools to accept the prescribed subjects of the colleges than there 
is of persuading our government to transform itself into the Ger- 
man. Already the high schools and the colleges are unhappily 
drawing apart. The only hope of their nearer approach is in the 
remission by the colleges of some of the more burdensome sub- 
jects at present exacted. Paid for by common taxation, these 
schools are called on to equip the common man for his daily 
struggle. That they will one day devote themselves to laying the 
foundations of an ideally best education for men of leisure is 
grotesquely improbable. Although Harvard draws rather more 
than one third of her students from States outside New England, 
the whole number of students who have come to her from the 
high schools of these States, during a period of the last ten 
years, is but sixty-six. Fitting for college is becoming an alarm- 
ingly technical matter, and is falling largely into the hands of 
private tutors and academies. 

It may be said, however, thirdly, that it is just these academies 
which might advantageously take the present freshman and 
sophomore studies. They would thus become the exclusive ave- 
nues to the university of the future, leaving it free to do its own 
proper work with elective studies. Considering the great ex- 
pense which this lengthening of the curriculum of the academr 
implies, it is plain that the number of schools capable of fitting 
boys in this way would always be small. These few academies, 
with their monopoly of learned training, would lose their present 
character and be erected into little colleges, — colleges of a second 
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grade. That any such thing is likely to occur, I do not believe ; 
but if it were, would it aid the higher education and promote 
its wide dispersion? Precisely the contrary. Instead of going 
to the university from these academies, boys would content them- 
selves with the tolerable education already received. For the 
most part they would decline to go farther. It is useless to say 
that this does not happen in Germany, where the numbers resort- 
ing to the university are so large as to have become the subject 
of complaint ; for the German government, controlling as it does 
all access to the professions, is able to force through the Gymnasia 
and through special courses at the university a body of young 
men who would otherwise be seeking their fortunes elsewhere. 
Whether such control would be desirable in this country, I will 
not consider. Some questions are not feasible even for discussion. 
But it is to English experience we must look to see what our case 
would be. The great public schools of England — Eton, Rugby, 
Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Cheltenham — are of no higher 
order than under the proposed plan Andover and Exeter would 
become. From these two academies nearly ninety-five per cent. of 
the senior classes now enter some college. But of the young men 
graduating from the English schools named, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, less than fifty per cent. go to the university. With the greater 
pressure toward commercial life in this country, the number would 
certainly be less than in England. To build up colleges of a second 
grade, and to permit none but those who have passed them to enter 
colleges of the first, is to cut off the higher education from nearly 
all those who do not belong to the privileged classes ; it is tomake 
the “common consciousness” less common, and to turn it, even 
more effectually than at present, into the consciousness of a clique. 
He who must make a living for himself or for others cannot afford 
to reach his profession late. The age of entering college is already 
too high. With improved methods of teaching I hope it may be 
somewhat reduced. At any rate, every study now added to the 
high schools or academies is a fresh barrier between education 
and the people. 

If, then, by prescribing a large amount of study outside the 
university the elective principle is not likely to be successfully 
limited, is it not probable that within the college itself the two 
counter principles of election and prescription, mutually limiting, 
mutually supporting, will always be retained? This is the second 
suggestion; to bring studies of choice and studies commanded 
into juxtaposition. The backbone of the college is to be kept 
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prescribed, the fleshy parts to be made elective. By a special 
modification of the plan, the later years are turned largely, per- 
haps wholly, toward election, and a line is drawn at the junior, or 
even the sophomore year, below which elective studies are for- 
bidden to penetrate. Is not this the plan that will finally be 
judged safest? It certainly is the safest for a certain number of 
years. Before it can securely reach anything else, every college 
must pass through this intermediate state. After half a century 
of testing election, Harvard still retains some prescribed studies. 
The Harvard juniors chose for nineteen years before the sopho- 
mores, and the sophomores seventeen years before the freshmen. 
In introducing electives a sober pace is commendable. A uni- 
versity is charged with the greatest of public trusts. The intel- 
ligence of the community is, to a large extent, in its keeping. It 
is bound to keep away from risky experiments, to disregard shift- 
ing popular fancies, and to be as conservative as clearness of sight 
will permit. I do not plead, therefore, that Harvard and Yale 
should abolish all prescription the coming year. They certainly 
should not. In my opinion, most colleges have moved too fast in 
the elective direction already. I merely plead that we must see 
where we are going. As public guides, we must forecast the track 
of the future if we would avoid stumbling into paths which lead 
nowhere. That is all I am attempting here. I want to ascertain 
whether the dual system of limitation is a stable system, one in 
which we can put our trust, or whether it is a temporary conven- 
ience, likely to slip away a little year after year. What does his- 
tory say? Let us examine the facts of the past. The following 
table shows at the left the fifteen New England colleges. In the 
next three parallel columns is printed the percentage of elective 
studies which existed in these colleges in 1875-76; in the last 
three, the percentage which exists to-day. To render the com- 
parison more exact, I print the sophomore, junior, and senior years 
separately, reserving the problem of the freshman year for later 
discussion.! 

1 It is impossible to show in this table the range of choice, that is, the number 
of studies between which a man’s selection lies. I wish I could warrant minute 
accuracy in regard to the point which it professes to show. Great pains have 
been spent upon it. Its statements have been reported to me by an officer of 
the college named, and this report has been subsequently verified by catalogue. 


But only those who have had much experience with statistics know how un- 
veracious figures can be. 
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1875-76. 1885-86. 

Soph. Jun. Sen. Soph. Jun. Sen. 
Amherst .04 .20 .08 .20 75 75 
Bates 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Boston . 0 0 0 .35 66 82 
Bowdoin 0 0 0 15 25 25 
Brown . 0 .04 .04 14 .o7 55 
Colby 0 0 0 0 08 | .16 
Dartmouth 0 0 0 0 Al 36 
Harvard . .50 .78 |1.00 ||100 | 1.00 | 1.00 
Middlebury 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Trinity . 0 0 0 O | .25 25 
Tufts 0 oad Rf 0 .28 43 
Vermont 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wesleyan . 0 | 47 AT .16 AT 64 
Williams 0 0 0 0 0 37 
Yale 0 0 0 13 53 80 


























This table yields four conclusions: (1.) A rapid and fateful 
revolution is going on in the higher education of New England. 
We do not exaggerate the change when we speak of an old educa- 
tion and anew. (2.) The spread of it is in tolerable proportion 
to the wealth of the college concerned. The new modes are ex- 
pensive. It is not disapproval which is holding the colleges back ; 
it is inability to meet the cost. Iam sorry to point out this fact. 
To my mind one of the gravest perplexities of the new education 
is the query, what are the small colleges to do? They have a 
usefulness altogether peculiar; yet from the life-giving modern 
methods of training they are of necessity largely cut off. (3.) 
The colleges which long ago foresaw their coming necessities have 
been able to proceed more cautiously than those which acknowl- 
edged them late. (4.) The movement is one of steady advance. 
There is no going back. It must be remembered, too, that the 
stablest colleges have been proceeding with these changes many 
more years than the period shown in the table. Are we, then, pre- 
pared to dismiss prejudice from our minds and to recognize what 
steadiness of advance means? In other matters when a general 
tendency in a given direction is discovered, extending over a long 
series of years, visible in individuals widely unlike, and present- 
ing no solitary case of backward turning, we are apt to conclude 
that there is a force in the movement which will carry it still 
further onward. We are not disposed to seize on some point in 
its path and to count that an ultimate holding-ground. This, I 
say, would be a natural conclusion unless we could detect in the 
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movement tendencies at work in an opposite direction. Are there 
any such tendencies here? I cannot find them. Prescription in- 
variably loses; election invariably gains. 

But in order to make a rational prediction about the future we 
must know more than the bare facts of the past; we need to 
know why these particular facts have arisen. What are the 
reasons that whenever elective and prescribed studies are mixed, 
an extrusive force regularly appears in the elective? The reasons 
are not far to seek. Probably every professor in New England 
understands them. The two systems are so incongruous that each 
brings out the vices rather than the virtues of its incompatible 
brother. Prescribed studies, side by side with elective, appear a 
bondage ; elective, side by side with prescribed, an indulgence. 
So long as all studies are prescribed, one may be set above another 
in the mind of the pupil on grounds of intrinsic worth; let cer- 
tain studies express the pupil’s wishes, and almost certainly the 
remainder, valuable as they may be in themselves, will express his 
disesteem. It is useless to say this should not be so. It always is. 
The zeal of work, the freshness of interest, which now appear in 
the chosen studies, are deducted from those which are forced. On 
the latter as little labor as possible is expended. They become 
perfunctory and mechanical, and soon restive pupils and dis- 
satisfied teachers call for fresh extension of energizing choice. 
This is why the younger officers in all the colleges are eager to 
give increased scope to the elective studies. They cannot any 
longer get first-rate work done in the prescribed. Alarmed by 
the dangers of the new principle, as they often and justly are, 
they find that the presence of prescription, instead of diminishing 
the dangers, adds another and a peculiarly enfeebling one to those 
which existed before. So certain are these dangers, and so inevita- 
ble the expanding power of the elective principle, that it is question- 
able whether it would not be wiser for a college to refuse to have 
anything to do with elective studies so soon as it knows itself too 
weak to allow them to spread. 

For where will this spreading stop? It cannot stop till the 
causes of it stop. The table just given shows no likelihood of its 
stopping at all, and a little reflection will show that each enlarge- 
ment increases the reasons for another enlargement still. If pre- 
scribed studies are ever exceptional, ineffective, and obnoxious, 
they certainly become more so as they diminish in number. A 
college which retains one of them is in a condition of unstable 


equilibrium. But is this true of the freshman year? Will not a 
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special class of considerations keep prescription enduring and in- 
fluential there, long after it has lost its usefulness in the later 
years? A boy of nineteen comes from home about as untrained 
in will as in intelligence. Will it not always be thought best to 
give him a year in which to acquaint himself with his surround- 
ings and to learn what studies he may afterwards profitably select ? 
Possibly it will. I incline to think not. The case of the fresh- 
man year is undoubtedly peculiar. Taking a large body of col- 
leges, we have direct evidence that during their last three years 
the elective principle steadily wins and never loses. We have but 
a trifle of such evidence as regards the freshman year. There the 
struggle of the two forces has barely begun. It has begun at 
Harvard, and the usual result is already foreshadowed. The pre- 
scribed studies are disparaged studies; they are not worked at the 
best advantage. Still, I do not like to prophesy on evidence so 
narrow. I will merely say I see no reason to suppose that colleges 
will meet with permanent success in mingling incompatible kinds 
of study in their freshman year. But I can only surmise. Let 
any college that inclines to try the experiment do so. 

It may be thought, however, a wiser course to keep the fresh- 
man year untouched by choice. A solid year of prescription is 
thus secured as a limitation on the election that is to follow. This 
plan is so often advised, especially by persons unacquainted with 
the practical working of colleges, that it requires a brief exami- 
nation by itself. 

Let us suppose the revolution which we have traced in the 
sophomore, junior, and senior years to have reached its natural 
terminus ; let us suppose that in these years all studies have be- 
come elective, while the freshman year remains completely pre- 
scribed ; the college will then fall into two parts, a preparatory 
department and a university department. In these two depart- 
ments the character of the instruction, the methods of study, the 
consciousness of the students, will be altogether dissimilar. The 
freshmen will not be taken by upper classmen as companions ; 
they will be looked down upon as children. Hazing will find 
abundant excuse. An abrupt line will be drawn, on whose far- 
ther side freedom will lie, on whose hither side, bondage. The 
sophomore, a being who at best has his peculiarities, will find 
his sense of self-sufficiency doubled. Whatever badly-bred boy 
parents incline to send to college will seem to them safe enough 
for a year, and they will suppose that during this period he will 
learn how to behave. Of course he will learn nothing of the sort. 
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Manly discipline has not yet begun. At the end of the freshman 
year a boy will be only so much less a boy as increase of age may 
make him. Through being forced to study mathematics this year 
there comes no sustaining influence fitted to fortify the judgment 
when one is called the next year to choose between Greek and 
German. On the contrary, the change from school methods to 
maturing methods is rendered as dangerous as possible by allow- 
ing it to take place quite nakedly, by itself, unsupported by other 
changes, and at the mere dictation of the almanac. An emanci- 
pation so bare and sudden is not usual elsewhere. For boys who 
do not go to college, departure from home is commonly recog- 
nized as a fit occasion for putting on that dangerous garment, the 
toga virilis. Entrance to the university constitutes a similar 
epoch, when change of residence, new companions, altered con- 
ditions of living, a realization that the old supports are gone, 
and the presumption with which every one now meets the youth 
that he is to be treated as a man among men, become helpful in- 
fluences codperating to ease the hard and inevitable transition 
from parental control to personal self-direction. A safer time 
for beginning individual responsibility cannot be found. At any 
rate, whether my diagnosis of reasons is correct or not, the fact is 
clear, — self-respecting colleges do not tolerate preparatory de- 
partments. They do not work well. They are an element of 
weakness in the institution which harbors them. Even where at 
first they are judged necessary, so soon as the college grows strong 
they are dropped. When we attempt to plan an education for 
times to come, we must bear in mind established facts. Turn the 
freshman year into a preparatory department, fill it with studies 
antithetic in aim, method, and spirit to those of later years, and 
something is established which no sober college has ever permitted 
to remain long within its borders. This is the teaching of the past 
without an exception. To suppose the future will be different is 
but the blind hope of a timid transitionalism. 

The third suggestion for restricting election is the group sys- 
tem. This deserves a more respectful treatment than the methods 
hitherto discussed, for it is something more than a suggestion : it 
is a system, a constructive plan of education, thought out in all 
its parts, and directed toward an intended end. The definition 
which I have elsewhere offered of the elective system, that it de- 
mands a fixed quantity and quality of study with variable topic, 
would be applicable also to the group system. Accordingly it be- 
longs to the new education rather than to the old. No less than 
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the elective system it is opposed to the methods of restriction thus 
far described. These latter methods attempt to limit election by 
the ballast of an alien principle lodged beneath it or by its side. 
They put a weight of prescription into the preparatory schools, 
into the early college years, or into parallel lines of study extend- 
ing throughout the college course. The source of their prac- 
tical trouble lies here: the two principles — election and prescrip- 
tion —are nowhere united; they remain sundered and at war, 
unserviceable for each other’s defects. The group system inter- 
twines them. It permits choice in everything, but at the same 
time prescribes everything. This it effects by enlarging the unit 
of choice and prescribing its constituent factors. A group or 
block of studies is offered for choice, not a single study. All the 
studies of a group must be taken if any are, the “if” being the 
only matter left for the student to settle. The group may include 
all the studies open to a student at the university. One decision 
may determine his entire course. Or, as in the somewhat anal- 
ogous arrangement of the English universities, one group may be 
selected at the beginning and another in the middle of the univer- 
sity life. The group itself is sometimes contrived so as to allow 
an individual variation ; different students read different books ; 
a special phase of philosophy, history, or science receives promi- 
nence. But the boundaries of the group canuot be crossed. All 
the studies selected by the college authorities to form a single 
group must be taken; no others can be. 

In this method of limiting choice there is much that is attrac- 
tive. I feel that attraction strongly. Under the exceptional con- 
ditions which exist at Johns Hopkins University, a group system 
has done excellent work. Like all the rest of the world, I honor 
that work and admire its wise directors. But group systems 
seem to me to possess features too objectionable to permit them 
to become the prevalent type of the future, and I do not see 
how these features can be removed without abandoning what is 
distinctive, and changing the whole plan into the elective system, 
pure and simple. The objectionable features connect themselves 
with the size of the unit of choice, with difficulties in the con- 
struction of the groups, and with the attempt to enforce specializa- 
tion. But these are enigmatic phrases; let me explain them. 

Obviously, for the young, foresight is a hard matter. While 
disciplining them in the intricate art of looking ahead, I should 
think it wise to furnish frequently a means of repairing errors. 


Penalties for bad choices should not be too severe. Now plainly 
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the larger the unit of choice, the graver the consequences of 
erroneous judgment. The group system takes a large unit, a 
body of studies; the simple elective system, a small unit, the 
single study. Errors of choice are consequently less reparable 
under the group system than under pure election. To meet 
this difficulty the college course at Baltimore has been reduced 
from four years to three; but even so, a student who selects a 
group for which he finds himself unfit cannot bring himself into 
proper adjustment without the loss of a year. If he does not dis- 
cover his unfitness until the second year has begun, he loses two 
years. Under the elective system, the largest possible penalty for 
a single mistake is the loss of a single study, one quarter of a 
year’s work. This necessary difference in ease of reparability ap- 
pears to me to mark an inferiority in group systems, considered as 
methods of educating choice. To the public it may seem other- 
wise. I am often astonished to find people approving irreparable 
choices and condemning reparable ones. That youths between 
nineteen and twenty-three should select studies for themselves 
shocks many people who look kindly enough on marriages con- 
tracted during those years. Boys still unbearded have a large 
share in deciding whether they will go to college, to a scientific 
school, to a store, to sea, or to a cattle-ranch. Their lives are 
staked on the wisdom of the step taken. Yet the American mode 
of meeting these family problems seems to our community, on the 
whole, safer than the English way of regulating them by tradition 
and dictation. The choice with heavy stakes of the boy who does 
not go to college is frequently set off favorably against the choices 
with light stakes of the boy who goes. Perhaps a similarly lenient 
judgment will in the long run be passed on the great stakes in- 
volved in group systems. I doubt it. I think it will ultimately 
be judged less dangerous and more maturing to grant a young 
man, in his passage through a period of moral discipline, frequent 
opportunities of repair. 

Again, the practical difficulties of deciding what groups shall be 
formed are enormous. What studies shal] enter into each? How 
many groups shall there be? If but one, we have the old-fash- 
ioned college with no election. If two, we have the plan which 
Yale has just abandoned, a fixed undergraduate department main- 
tained in parallel vigor with a fixed scientific school. But in con- 
ceeding the claims of variety even to this degree, we have treated 
the fundamental differences between man and man as worthy, not 
reprehensible ; and can we say that the proper differences are only 
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two? Must we not acknowledge a world at least as complex as 
that they have in Baltimore, where there appear to be seven repu- 
table species of mankind: “ those who wish a good classical train- 
ing; those who look toward a course in medicine; those who 
prefer mathematical studies with reference to engineering, astron- 
omy, and teaching; those who wish an education in scientific 
studies, not having chosen a specialty ; those who expect to pur- 
sue a course in theology; those who propose to study law; those 
who wish a literary training not rigidly classical.”! Here a clas- 
sification of human wishes is attempted, but one suspects that 
there are legitimate wishes which lie outside the scheme. It does 
not, for example, at once appear why a prospective chemist should 
be debarred from all regular study of mathematics, or a prospective 
lawyer from Latin. It seems hard that a youth of literary tastes 
should be cut off from Greek at entrance unless he will agree to 
take five exercises in it each week throughout his college course. 
One does not feel quite easy in allowing nobody but a lawyer or a 
devotee of modern languages to read a page of English or Amer- 
ican history.2 The Johns Hopkins programme is the most in- 
genious and the most flexible contrivance for working a group 
system that I have ever seen. For this reason I mention it as the 
most favorable type of all. Considering its purposes, I do not 
believe it can be much improved. As applied fo its little band of 
students — 116 — it certainly works few hardships. Yet all the 
exclusions I have named, and many more besides, appear in it. I 
instance these simply to show what barriers to knowledge the best 
group system erects. Remove these, and others quite as great are 
introduced. Try to avoid them by allowing the student of one 
group to take certain studies in another, and the sole line which 
parts the group system from the elective is abandoned. In prac- 
tice, it usually is abandoned. Confronted with the exigencies of 
operation, the so-called group system turns into an elective sys- 
tem, with highly specialized lines of study strongly recommended. 
With this more genial working I have nothing now to do. My 
point is this : a system of hard and fast groups presents difficulties 
of construction and maintenance too great to recommend it to the 
average college of the future as the best mode of limiting the 
elective principle. 

Probably, however, this difficulty will be chiefly felt by persons 
engaged in the actual work of educational organization. It will 


1 Andover Review, June, 1886, p. 572. 
2 See the Johns Hopkins University Register, pp. 47-53. 
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not be observed by the “walking delegate,” who from a position 
in the outer world tells college people from time to time what 
they had better do. That gentleman will find the objection more 
serious that grouped colleges are in reality professional schools 
carried down to the limits of boyhood. So far as they hold 
by their groups, they are nurseries of specialization. That this 
is necessarily so may not at first be apparent. A little con- 
sideration of the contrast in aim between group systems and pre- 
scribed will make the matter plain. Prescribed systems have 
gained their long hold on popular confidence by aiming at har- 
monious culture. They argue, justly enough, that each separate 
sort of knowledge furnishes something of its own to the making 
of a man. This particular “ something,” they say, can be had 
from no other source. The sum of these “somethings ” constitutes 
a rounded whole. The man who has not experienced each of 
them in some degree, however small, is imperfectly planned. 
One who has been touched by all has laid the foundations of a 
liberal education. Degree of acquaintance with this subject or 
with that may subsequently enlarge. Scholarly interest may con- 
centrate. But at the first, the proper aim is balanced knowledge, 
harmonious development of all essential powers, avoidance of one- 
sidedness. 

On this aim the group system bestows but a secondary atten- 
tion. Regarding primarily studies, not men, it attempts to organ- 
ize single connected departments of knowledge. Accordingly it 
permits only those studies to be pursued together which imme- 
diately cohere. It lays out five, ten, any number of paths through 
the field of knowledge, and to one of these paths the pilgrim is 
confined. Each group constitutes a specialty, — a specialty inten- 
sified in character as, in order to escape the difficulties of main- 
tenance just pointed out, the number of groups is allowed to 
increase. By insistence on specialization regard for general cul- 
ture is driven into a subordinate place. The advocates of pre- 
scription maintain that there are not half a dozen ground-plans 
of perfected humanity. They say there is but one. If we intro- 
duce variety of design into a curriculum, we neglect that ideal 
man who resides alike in all. We trust, on the contrary, in our 
power to hit some line of study which may deservedly appeal to 
one human being while not so appealing to another. We simply 
note the studies which are most congruous with the special line 
selected, and by this congruity we shape our group. In the new 
aim, congruity of studies takes precedence of harmonious develop- 
ment of powers. 
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I have no doubt that specialization is destined to become more 
marked in the American education of the future. It must be- 
come so if we are to produce the strong departmental scholars 
who illuminate learning in other countries ; indeed, it must become 
so if we are to train competent experts for the affairs of daily life. 
The popular distrust of specializing is sure to grow less as our 
people become familiar with its effects and see how often narrow 
and thorough study, undertaken in early life, leads to ultimate 
breadth. It is a pretty dream that a man may start broad and 
then concentrate, but nine out of every ten strong men have taken 
the opposite course. They have begun in some one-sided way, 
and have added other sides as occasion required. Almost in his 
teens Shakespeare makes a specialty of the theatre, Napoleon of 
military science, Beethoven of music, Hunter of medicine, Hugh 
Miller of rocks, Faraday of chemistry, Hamilton of political sci- 
ence. The great body of painters, musicians, poets, novelists, 
theologians, politicians, are early specialists. In fact, self-made 
men are generally specialists. Something has aroused an interest, 
and they have followed it out until they have surveyed a wide 
horizon from a single point of view. In offering wider oppor- 
tunities for specialization, colleges have merely been assimilating 
their own modes of training to those which prevail in the world 
at large. 

It does not, therefore, seem to me objectionable that group sys- 
tems set a high value on specialization. That is what every man 
does, and every clear-eyed college must do it too. What I object 
to is that group systems, so far as they adhere to their aim, en- 
force specialization. Among every half dozen students, probably 
one will be injured if he cannot specialize largely; two or three 
more might wisely specialize in lower degree. But to force the 
remaining two or three into curricula shaped by professional bias 
is to do them serious damage. There are sober boys of little in- 
trepidity or positive taste, boys who properly enough wish to know 
what others know. They will not make scholars. They were not 
born to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. They have another 
function: they preserve and distribute such knowledge as already 
exists. Many of them are persons of wealth. To furnish them 
glimpses of varied learning is to save them from barbarism. 
Still another large class is composed of boys who develop late. 
They are boys who will one day acquire an interest of their own, 
if they are allowed to roam about somewhat aimlessly in the 
domain of wisdom until they are twenty-one. Both of these 
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classes have their rights. The prescribed system was built to sup- 
port them; the elective shelters and improves them ; but a group 
system shuts them all out, if they will not on leaving school adopt 
professional courses. Whenever I can hear of a group system 
which like the old college has a place for the indistinct young 
man, and like the new elective college matures him annually by 
suggesting that he take part in shaping his own career, I will ac- 
cept the group system. Then, too, the public will probably accept 
it. Until then, rigid groups will be thought by many to lay too 
great a strain on unseasoned powers of choice, to present too many 
practical difficulties of construction, and to show too doctrinaire a 
confidence that every youth will fit without pinching into a special- 
ized class. 


G. H. Palmer. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Eac# nation has its own individuality in the brotherhood of 
nations in the world. In each family there are peculiarities among 
its members, John differing from Paul, and Mary differing from 
Rachel; so each nation has its peculiar idiosyncrasy and differs in 
some respect from other nations in its spiritual endowments, as it 
differs from them in the climate, soil, and natural characteristics 
of its land. 

Through this fact it happens that there is a diversity of gifts 
among nations, and each one contributes to the aggregate spiritual 
possessions of mankind its own special product, and as a conse- 
quence of this fact we see the interest that is growing among all 
civilized peoples to gain a knowledge of all others. 

One very important source of international culture in this, 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, is the popular novel. 
Tourgueneff in Russia, Freytag in Germany, Dickens in England, 
or Howells in America writing out studies of character relating to 
his countrymen, makes it possible for all other nations to become 
acquainted in the most agreeable way with the manners and cus- 
toms and internal character of the people of his own nation. Com- 
prehending what is peculiar in that people through insight into 
their view of the world and their surrounding circumstances, all 
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nations learn to sympathize with their deeds and aspirations, and 
there arises a cosmopolitan tone of thinking and feeling. The in- 
dividual of one nation feels akin to the individual of another. 

But this cosmopolitanism has its negative side, as we here in 
America know to our cost. For here, especially on our border- 
lands, we see the intermingling of peoples upon the largest scale. 
Each immigrant brings hither the moral customs and habits of his 
own nation, differing in slight particulars from those of any other 
nation. Each one learns, however, to respect, or at least to toler- 
ate, the moral customs and habits of his neighbors, and relaxes to 
some extent the punctilios upon which he has been taught to in- 
sist with great stress. The Puritan from New England meets the 
Scandinavian, the German, and the Irishman, and dwells with 
them in peace and codperation. Toleration and mutual respect 
fuse all nationalities into a new civilization unlike any of its in- 
gredients. But in the process of assimilation there is much weak- 
ening of the moral character. When one pulls up the weeds in 
his garden, many useful plants get uprooted at the same time. So 
in suppressing some bigoted prejudice that has got in among the 
moral virtues, genuine virtue itself often suffers. 

Our present civilization is not an original one like that of 
China, or India, or even Greece and Rome. It is a composite 
and derivative civilization. Three strands unite within it to form 
its texture. These are the Greek, the Roman, and the Jewish, each 
of them an original civilization, and each the bearer of a national 
idea of the most weighty importance. 

The Greek contributes to the world, first, the ideal standard of 
the beautiful ; and, secondly, the theoretic methods of science and 
philosophy. The Roman contributes the forms of the will— also 
twofold: on the one hand, negative, the criminal code of laws 
and the criminal processes of the courts ; on the other hand, posi- 
tive, the forms of organization which incorporate the social ag- 
gregate into municipalities, states, and nations, and which furnish 
all the forms for the holding and transfer of property. The 
Jewish people contribute to modern civilization not the theoretic 
forms of science and esthetic art, nor the practical forms of 
the will, but the spiritual forms of religion, the contemplation of 
the first principle of the universe as an absolute Personal Might. 
Hence from Judea we receive the fundamental directive impulse 
that unites and governs our civilization. 

Every great modern state that ranks as a civilized power is 
thus dependent on the threefold heritage of culture from Greece, 
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Rome, and Judea, — science and art, judicial and municipal forms, 
the idea of God and the religious ceremonial. Our art and sci- 
ence employ Greek forms and use Greek nomenclature ; our civil 
forms are described in words derived from the Latin language ; 
our religion expresses its conceptions in language borrowed from 
the sacred books of Judea. 

Now it is of first importance at this point to inquire what is the 
fundamental idea of our civilization, the idea that unites and har- 
monizes these three national contributions. It is the idea of the 
sacredness of individual personality. From Judea we receive the 
revelation that the Absolute is a perfect individual Personality. 
From Greece we learn that physical nature is a symbolic expres- 
sion of spiritual individuality lying behind it, and that art and 
literature embody in material forms and images this metaphorical 
expression of the insight into nature and man as having the same 
spiritual origin. Greek science and philosophy rises from the con- 
templation of nature as subject to rational order up to the abso- 
lute reason of the world as the Creator and Governor, — and in 
this respect Greek philosophy reaches the same doctrine as that 
revealed in Judea. From Rome we learn the forms of justice, — 
the forms in which freedom are possible. We borrow thence the 
civil ordinances which make practicable such a combination of man 
with men as that the deed of each man reinforces the deeds of 
all his fellow-men, and does not contradict them and thus result in 
zero. 

This is the principle of justice, and its presupposition is that 
of individual personality as the Absolute. Hence Rome agrees 
with Judea. It was the destiny of Rome to conquer all nations 
and discipline them with Roman law. It destroyed the special 
idiosyncrasy of nations, and assimilated them by forcing upon 
them its yoke. All people became Romans, and language for the 
first time expressed the idea of the human race as a whole. Genus 
humanum expressed in Latin this Roman idea, all international 
jealousy had been overcome, and the unity of all peoples had been 
realized. 

After the process of assimilating Roman law had been com- 
pleted new centres arose outside of Rome and the unity of the 
Roman empire was broken. This process is usually called the 
“decline and fall” of Rome. But instead of a retrogressive met- 
amorphosis it is rather a progressive one, —a moving forward of 
the empire into a system of empires, a multiplication of the eternal 
city into a system of cities, all of which were copies of Rome in 
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municipal organization. For the new retained what was essential 
in the old. London and Paris, Cologne and Vienna, Naples and 
Alexandria, — these and a hundred other cities were indestructible 
centres of Roman laws and usages. When an inundation of bar- 
barism moved out of the Teutonic woods and swept over Western 
or Southern Europe, the cities were left standing out above the 
floods like islands. The conquerors were prevailed upon by means 
of heavy ransoms to spare the cities, and even to confirm their 
municipal self-government by charters. A city with a Roman 
organization was a complete personality, and could deliberate and 
act, petition and bargain, with the utmost facility. A city is 
a giant individuality which can in one way or another defend 
itself against a conqueror; sometimes by successful war, but 
oftener by purchasing its peace from him. For the city has the 
wealth of the land and the power to dazzle with its gifts the eyes 
of the invader. No matter how much it gives him in money, it 
can soon recover it all, by way of trade. All the commerce of the 
land passes through the cities. They can levy toll on all that is 
collected and on all that is distributed. Any article of luxury 
that the conqueror needs must be had from the city. After he 
has received the heavy ransom from the city and confirmed its 
charter he must return thither to expend his wealth and furnish 
himself with luxury. The city has the power, therefore, to peace- 
ably recover all that it has paid for its preservation. It is soon as 
rich as before; and besides, its liberty of self-government is con- 
firmed. But the most important circumstance is to be found in 
the fact that the city is a perennial fountain of law, civil and 
criminal, as well as a model on which newly arising centres of 
population may form their local self-government. Indeed, no 
sooner is the new conqueror firmly seated in the province than 
martial law begins to yield place to the civil code. He divides 
the land among his followers, but the cities retain their self-gov- 
ernment, although they pay heavy subsidies. The new property. 
holders in the rural districts begin to need the aid of law in set- 
tling their disputes and in protecting their newly acquired rights. 
Accordingly laws are borrowed and courts are set up to administer 
them. Thus it happens that the sacred Vesta fires of Roman law 
left burning in the cities lend of their flame to light the torches of 
justice throughout all the land, and civilization, only partially 
quenched by the inundation, is all relighted again. 

Thus it is that Rome, in furnishing the forms of municipal 
government and the laws that govern the rights of private prop- 
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erty, never has declined or fallen, but has only multiplied and 
spread. Every new town rising upon the far-off borders of Eu- 
ropean or American civilization to-day lights its torch of self- 
government and jurisprudence at the Roman flame. It borrows 
the forms of older cities that have received them from Rome 
through a long line of descent. 

But the Teutonic waves which deluged Europe were not com- 
posed of wild barbarians. The Roman armies were filled with 
men from all the border lands of its immense domain, and es- 
pecially with Celtic and Teutonic stocks. The Germanic tribes 
had five hundred years of tutelage in the Roman art of war before 
they took possession of the empire of the West. The tutelage of 
the army was the best initiation into Roman laws and institutions. 
The so-called conquerors of Rome were already become Romans, 
or nearly so, and they completed their adoption of Roman civili- 
zation through the influence of the cities which they found in the 
conquered countries. Even in the time of Augustus, the famous 
Hermann, or Arminius, who defeated the Roman legions in the 
Teutoburger forest, had been an officer in the Roman army. In 
that early day the Germans had learned to profit by the Roman 
art of war, and the chiefs sent their sons as volunteers into the 
Roman army. 

This study of the mode and manner of the rise of modern states 
out of the old Roman empire is essential if we would understand 
how it is that we have united into one the three strands of civili- 
zation, and how it is that even now, after two thousand years, we 
can so easily distinguish in modern civilization the derivative and 
composite elements and refer them to their respective sources. 

Inasmuch as the historical process of the first eight centuries of 
our era was one of planting many Romes in place of one Rome, 
and we note that it consisted substantially in movements against 
the German border lands on the part of Rome and a counter 
movement on the part of the German people, it follows that the 
next centre of interest, after the one just discussed, — that of the 
survival of Roman laws, — is the peculiarity of the Germanic 
peoples themselves. There was first the great wave of Gothic 
peoples, which interfused itself throughout the three southern 
peninsulas of Europe and overran the Roman territories of Nor- 
thern Africa. The Celto-Italic races of Roman civilization min- 
gled with the Teutonic. Afterwards came the incursion of the 
more northern Germanic tribes, the lowland Germans, who founded 
the kingdom of the Franks, —a German kingdom in Northern 
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France. By the Hunnic invasion the Romanic, Celtic, and Ger- 
manic peoples were united and consolidated through the necessity 
of self-preservation. And later, under Charlemagne, the northern 
Germanic influence became dominant throughout the West. The 
migrated Germans were all Romanized and Christianized. 

In the eighth century a still further consolidation had been 
brought on by the necessity of defense against the Moslem power. 
Charles Martel fixed a limit to Saracen conquest, and provided the 
means by which Charlemagne turned against the heathen tribes 
and fixed the marches of Christian power far in the East. Charle- 
magne made impossible the further inundation of Europe by Ger- 
man tribes, by conquering the Saxons and the Lombards. Only 
sporadic incursions of the Norsemen continued after this. Europe 
settled down gradually into its Roman-Christian type of civiliza- 
tion ; wealth and luxury increased ; the Greek influence of art 
and science began to arise and shine with stronger and steadier 
light. 

We have characterized the principle of the Greeks and Romans 
and that of Judea as being varieties of the principle of individual 
personality, — a principle which presupposes personality in the 
Absolute and likewise a derivative and participative personality 
in man. 

The Teutonic people among whom the three forms of this doc- 
trine of individual personality are to take root and mould the 
new civilization are characterized by a different phase of this same 
principle. The Teutonic character demands for itself the recog- 
nition of its immediate personality as private individual without 
any external consideration for it. The German does not demand 
recognition for science and art, for justice, for religion or piety, 
nor for any external possession or accomplishment. He de- 
mands recognition purely and simply for his individual self. He 
is the first of the human race to do this. Hence the Germanic 
individuality seemed in ancient times to the other peoples — the 
Celts, the Romans, and the Greeks — to have something demonic 
about it. He did not care to have or possess so much as to be. 
He manifested a new sense of personal honor. He was chival- 
rous. 

Now this sort of individual personality which is felt as an 
immediate quality of the self is the root of the most stubborn 
manhood that the world had ever seen. But without forms of 
civilization corresponding to it, it could only manifest itself in the 
duel, the tournament, the ins of the sea, the adventure of the 
pirate or robber. 
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The old Norse Edda, in its second or heroic portion, paints 
for us the essential character of this phase of human spirit. Its 
supreme necessity is to make good its demand for personal recog- 
nition by the hand-to-hand contest of life and death. 

Tacitus, in his immortal picture of the Germans as they dwelt 
in their ancient forests, has brought out this trait of their char- 
acter. The Germans, he says, are “securi adversus homines, 
securi adversus deos.” (They care not for men, nor even for the 
gods.) They insisted on their own immediate personality as the 
supreme, substantial thing in this world. It seemed a surprising 
and unaccountable idiosyncrasy to the Roman observer. But to 
us it is not so strange. We see only the fourth and last of the 
forms in which the principle of individual personality could mani- 
fest itself. 

We must bear in mind always that this principle is not common 
to the people of the older civilizations of Europe nor to the savage 
tribes of any other part of the world. It is peculiar to the Teu- 
tonic race and runs in our own veins. It is the dimly discerned 
stuff of all our impulses and aspirations. It lies deep down at 
the bottom of our characters, — usually covered up by the net- 
work of customs and usages, of etiquette and ceremonial, of faith 
and culture, which we call our civilization. But place any of our 
people on the border iand, beyond the influence of our established 
usages, and the old basis of our national character appears again 
quite visible to everybody. 

The cow-boys of the plains, the miners of “ Poker Flat,” the 
hunters and trappers of the northern wilderness, manifest the 
same chivalrous personality. It demands unconditional recogni- 
tion. It will risk its life without the slightest hesitation for this 
motive. 

But, although this is the radical basis of Teutonic character, 
yet it is not sufficient of itself to form a civilization. It is, rather, 
the supreme realization of savagery and barbarism. For it enters 
constantly the death struggle which is resolved only in death itself 
or in personal thralldom. Its first approximation to civilization is 
in the form of society whose constituents are master and slave. 

When the Teutonic tribes emerge from the night of prehistoric 
times they are seen to live in a sort of communistic fashion, —a 
village community. In this they resemble all savage peoples. 
But the communistic form is not adapted to the unfolding of in- 
dividual personality. It represses and clogs its manifestations, 


loading each man with the limitations of his fellows. Each com- 
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munist must act out not his own free impulse, but his impulse as 
hampered by the impulses of each and all of his community. 

The Roman forms of jurisprudence — the Roman laws of prop- 
erty and citizenship — are what is needed for the high develop- 
ment of individual personality. Individual ownership of land is 
essential to it. The Greek forms of science or free-thinking are 
likewise essential. Finally, the religious form derived from Judea 
is also essential. The individual personality cannot attain to re- 
pose within itself and to the enjoyment of the fruits of its aspi- 
ration, except in the consciousness of a divine world-order pre- 
sided over by a personal Absolute. It must feel, moreover, that 
it stands in immediate personal relation to this Absolute, and that 
its own infinitude is recognized. Such recognition, indeed, is 
expressly stated in the doctrine that God condescends infinitely 
towards his creatures, and even permits himself to be put to death 
as a malefactor, out of love for the souls of men. 

Here we see the only recognition of this heart-hunger of the 
Teutonic nature that can fully sate it. This is the only world- 
principle that can fulfill its demand. 

Before it enters these three forms of free thought — of obedience 
to the law, of private right, of religious worship of divine person- 
ality — the German can live only in constant deadly feud. After 
it assumes these forms its growth in civilization is unbounded. 

It seems, therefore, as though the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Judean principles were developed, not for their own people, but 
for a people that should possess the ethnic idiosyncrasy of the 
German. 

The Germanic blood flows in all European peoples; the ruling 
stocks of Russia and Sclavonic populations are Teutonic grafts 
from the extreme northern branch, the Scandinavian. 

But there have developed in the course of history on this basis 
of Teutonic stock distinctions of an important character. There 
is a national character for Spain; another for Italy; still another 
for France ; others for England, Scotland, Germany, Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, etc. 

Germany and Great Britain develop historically in a sort of 
antithetic relation to each other, like two poles of a magnet. 
They suggest the old opposition of Greece and Rome. Greece, 
as we have seen, has manifested its love of individual personality 
by revealing the phenomenal appearance of individuality in works 
of art, and finding its essence in free thought. 

But Rome has neither of these forms. It seeks individual per- 
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sonality in the legal forms that define what kind of action is free 
action, — free because it reinforces and assists all other free ac- 
tion, and does not contradict it. 

In a certain sense the modern German people is esthetic and 
theoretic, while the Anglo-Saxon is a will-power. 

Of course, one would not mean to say that the Germans lack 
will, or that the English lack intellect. To understand the real 
difference in character, one must consider the consequences of 
placing one of these attributes before the other. The tendency 
of the German is to think before he acts, while the tendency of 
the Anglo-Saxon is to act before he thinks. Or, the one acts 
first internally, and then proceeds to the external performance, 
while the other acts first on the external and follows it by internal 
activity. 

The English character learns through doing: it uses its will, 
therefore, rather than its intellect, in the attainment of knowl- 
edge. This is called empiricism, knowledge by experience. One 
knows by experience only what one has found to be really extant 
by testing it with one’s will-power. This method inventories the 
world, and learns the existences in their peculiarities and transient 
conditions. It knows the objects of the world as they are, and not 
as they ought to be. 

But the German, on the other hand, makes up his mind first, 
and acts afterwards. His mental habit is to take a general survey 
of his object, seeing it in the light of all that is already known, 
and by this to discover what is demanded in the case before him. 
He settles the object to be attained and the means to be used, and 
then proceeds to act in accordance with his deliberate plan, and 
thus performs a rational deed. 

This is the German character as distinguished from the Anglo- 
Saxon. But it is no absolute or fixed difference. It is rather a 
distinction from which we must always start in order to com- 
prehend the methods and results of the two peoples. There are 
obvious elements of weakness in both of these methods, also ele- 
ments of strength. 

The weakness of placing thought before action is seen in undue 
procrastination, and even in the failure to act at all. Its strength 
is to be found in the advantages of prevision. It saves useless 
labor, it makes the actor strong in the fact that when he performs 
his task he is on the alert for new contingencies that may arise, 
having already foreseen them in a thought of the whole. 

The weakness of placing action before thought lies in this: 
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there will be very much waste in useless experiment that might 
have been saved by reflection; and the actor is always in danger 
of being routed in confusion by the sudden appearance of unex- 
pected conditions, by a flank movement on the part of the object, 
as it were. But its strength consists in the fact that it gains 
time in the face of its obstacles, and does not fall into the habit 
of indolence or inaction through distrust of itself, or balancing of 
motives. Moreover, in the very process of acquiring its knowl- 
edge it gains that steadiness and self-assurance of will-power which 
is obtained only from trial in the presence of danger, and from the 
habit of acting under all possible circumstances. Hence come 
the coolness and alertness of the Anglo-Saxon in danger, and his 
invincible courage. 

From the reaction of these characteristics upon his life, the 
Anglo-Saxon manifests some traits of individuality that resemble 
those of ancient Germans and Norsemen. He makes an excellent 
sailor, and an equally good pioneer on the border-lands. He is 
the readiest man for a difficult emergency that the world has yet 
produced. 

On the other hand, the native of Germany who has not yet left 
his ancient home retains his old characteristics in a transfigured 
form, so to speak. He is the man, of all men, who can retire 
deepest into the recesses of his own spirit. He can yield external 
fortress after fortress, and yet hold inexpugnable the citadel of 
his innermost consciousness. 

It is not accidental that the German invented and proclaimed 
the right of private judgment in matters of conscience and re- 
ligion, teaching this to other peoples who arrive at his grade of 
insight. He has discovered new depths of conscience. His special 
national characteristic as a race has been defined by a great 
thinker as heart (Gemiith), emotion not directed towards any 
particular object, but held back as an internal fullness of sen- 
timent. In this feature share also the Anglo-Saxon and, to a less 
degree, the Gothic- Roman peoples. While the Germans have 
given to the world the instrumentalities of printing and gunpow- 
der, the Anglo-Saxons have invented the steam-engine, the power 
loom, the telegraph, and the daily newspaper. All of these arts 
go to the production of individual personality. Printing enables 
each man, no matter how humble his calling, to have constant ac- 
cess to the recorded wisdom of all mankind. Gunpowder cancels 
differences in physical strength and makes all men alike tall and 
swift. The steam-engine increases the laboring power of each 
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man by the multiplier of one thousand. The power loom and its 
numerous progeny, the labor-saving machines in every department 
of human industry, free man from want of food, clothing, and 
shelter, giving him luxury and leisure and the mastership over 
nature. The telegraph and railroad give him omnipresence, and 
through the daily newspaper enable him to summon before him 
every morning a practically minute survey of the entire world. 
Where once he only knew the village gossip when he resorted to 
the tavern at night, he now knows the colossal movements of na- 
tional affairs all round the globe, and lives an epic life in this 
contemplation. 

In consequence of the habit of the German to retire into the 
depths of his individuality, it is he of all men who can think 
deepest and arrive at the most universal thoughts. His practical 
and scientific creations bear the stamp of universality. When he 
makes a book he aims to exhaust the subject. He collects all 
possible phases of his theme, and after finding the principle that 
unites them, arranges all in systematic order from first to last. 
He is impatient at fragmentary reflections and at incomplete in- 
vestigations. In his practical matters, itis the same. A code 
of laws must be consistent throughout and perfectly systematic. 
To him the English seem whimsical. Their system of law is full 
of exceptions and special privileges which are absurd to the Ger- 
man mind. But the Anglo-Saxon began with the Teutonic love 
of logical simplicity, and then was thrown into situations of 
strenuous contest for a thousand years with Celt and Dane and 
Norman, gaining a victory at last only by dint of his unparal- 
leled stubbornness. His victory is limited in all directions by 
compromises that he has been forced to make as a condition of 
peaceable existence with his antagonist. Hence the laws and con- 
stitution of Great Britain, full as they are of legal fictions and 
unwritten but inviolable conventions of procedure, are sacred to 
the Anglo-Saxon as representing a concrete balance oi interests 
which have cost the most precious blood his island has produced. 
His code represents the actuality of his will, but not a theoretically 
consistent whole. 

For this reason the Anglo-Saxon is the inventor of local self- 
government, — itself a system of compromises between the universal 
interest and the particular interest, between the centre and periph- 
ery, between the state and the individual. Local self-govern- 
ment furnishes the principle on which the Anglo-Saxon can reduce 
his laws and privileges to a consistent whole. The most general 
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government shall regulate only such matters as appertain to the 
interests of the whole. Subordinate centres of government shall 
direct interests that concern themselves locally. The minutest 
subdivision of the commonwealth shall govern itself in all matters 
that do not concern its neighbors. If neighbors are concerned, 
the government must be a joint directive power, for no department 
shall govern another. Finally, the individual is the plenum of 
power and enjoys all rights not defined as concerning his neighbor 
or the state. The individual, bya fiction, is spoken of as the source 
of power, but obviously he is this plenum only as thus endowed 
by the state or nation, and not of his own natural right. 

In contrast to this the German has lived under paternal gov- 
ernments and has not as yet succeeded in obtaining to any great 
extent local self-government, although he is one of the most peace- 
able and law-abiding citizens in the world. This fact is due to 
his theoretic proclivity, and to that habit of mind which shrinks 
from the resistance of the external world and retires before its 
rude contact within the depths of his inaccessible personality. 
The matter of civil government he has reasoned out somewhat in 
this way: The object of government is the realization of justice 
in human affairs. What is right can be best ascertained by the 
wise, and good, and disinterested. These are presumably the rulers 
who have given lifelong attention to these matters, and who are 
by hereditary descent most apt to have special gifts for the work 
of governing. 

The very statement of his principle, “ The object of government 
is to secure justice,” makes it seem indifferent as to who secures 
this justice provided it gets secured at all. But the Anglo-Saxon 
who lays so much stress on the will of the individual personality 
sets up a different principle. He says in effect: “The object of 
government is to secure the greatest degree of self-government to 
each and all.” It is obvious that this principle is a more concrete 
and advanced one, measured by the great underlying idea of all 
modern civilization — the idea of individual personality. 

But this very defect of German character on its will side is 
favorable to its supremacy on the side of thought and science. 
The German alone of all peoples really knows what science means. 
Other people investigate and inventory, but they do not codrdinate 
and subordinate into systematic wholes their results. It is the 
German who invented the scientific art of specializing. It be- 
comes possible only through a logical division and subdivision of 


a subject descending from the idea of the whole towards an ex- 
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haustive classification of its provinces. The special province thus 
reached, the investigator may confine himself to it and patiently 
complete an exhaustive inventory of all the realities that it con- 
tains. Having completed this inventory and studied each element 
in all its relations, the investigator knows that province perfectly, 
and makes his contribution to science for the benefit of all others. 
Division of labor thus makes it possible to exhaust all special de- 
partments in like manner. If the specialist has not first gone 
through the process of comprehending the general science as a 
whole and made his a priori survey and classification, he cannot by 
any possibility define his special province, and hence can never tell 
where its boundaries are. In consequence of this defect he will 
continually wander beyond his province and can never exhaust it. 
When a province is exhausted, the knowledge of experience — 
which is only provisional knowledge up to this point — suddenly is 
converted into necessary knowledge and the knowing becomes a 
priori. Agassiz has exhausted the subject of fishes to such a de- 
greee that his knowing activity becomes chiefly a priori. He 
looks at a scale of a fish that he never saw and at a glance the 
whole fish is before his mind. He has reached the nature of fishes 
in general. Cuvier could draw the whole skeleton from one of its 
bones ; he had reached the archetype of animal life. Lyell could 
read in a pebble the history of its vicissitudes. Winckelmann 
could recognize the whole statue from a small fragment discovered 
in the ruins of a Greek Temple. The angle of opening of the 
eyelids told him whether a statue was Diana, or Venus, or Juno 
(Artemis, Aphrodite, or Hera). 

It is of interest to note here Goethe’s wonderful scenes of the 
Classical Wulpurgisnacht introductory to his “ Helena,” in the 
Second Part of Faust. In order to bring back the past in its 
verity, and make it real to us, the method of specialization had been 
applied, and Goethe had enjoyed the works of Winckelmann and 
profited exceedingly by them. The man who wrote the famous 
work on Greek accidence, but regretted on his dying bed that 
he had not devoted his whole life to the dative case, is the ideal of 
the specialist, as Goethe conceives him. The figure of Homun- 
culus does not represent the man, the specialist himself, but rather 
the province of industry thus cut off from all others by the patient 
prosaic activity of the Wagners of science. 

The limitation of province necessary to specialization is hinted 
at by the bottle in which Homunculus is confined. The vital 
activity of the manikin hints at the fact that when any province 
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of science is exhausted one can see the whole of it in any one of its 
parts. The definition of life is this: life is an organism within 
which every part is alike means and end for all the other parts. 
Hence each part in a living organism reflects the whole. Thus 
the specialist exhausts his subject so far as to be able to see 
the law of the whole in each fragment, and hence suggests the 
illustration of a living being created not by generation but by 
prosaic mechanical industry, such as Wagner’s process of inven- 
torying with endless patience the dry details of his subject — his 
“* dative case.” 

It is a remarkable instance of Goethe’s catholicity that he, 
though a poet, still recognizes the fact that by specialization even 
the prosaic, unimaginative man may reach a living insight com- 
parable to that of a poet. The dazzling light which Homunculus 
rays out in all directions suggests the light which such special in- 
vestigations throw over the whole subject. Goethe’s pet idea 
of seeing art in its history was realized through the labors of 
specialists. In the Classical Walpurgisnacht Goethe gives us a 
sort of poetic history of the progress of art from its lowest stages, 
wherein it represents its idea of the divine in forms half animal, 
half human, up to the highest stage, wherein the perfectly beautiful 
Galatea — the prototype or Venus— is conceived as the divine. 
The Rhodian master-workmen, the Telchines, were the first to mould 
the images of the high gods in the form of man, thus adumbrating 
a most important thought, namely, that God is not formless, nor a 
mere brute force, but an individual personality like man. 

Goethe shows the high quality of his myth-making power, in 
this episode of Homunculus, adumbrating the specializing activ- 
ity of science in its entire scope. For Goethe makes Homunculus 
long for freedom, and struggle to escape from his bottle, — he longs 
for unconditioned existence, for general insight into all provinces. 
Special study should be supplemented by special study so that 
the whole subject becomes alive. Homunculus is not the embodi- 
ment of the beautiful, but Galatea is, and so is Eros, who makes 
his appearance when Homunculus breaks his imprisoning vial. 
The principle of Eros is that of the universal in nature, and this 
is also the poet’s insight which recognizes everywhere the whole in 
the part. The specialist struggles to attain poetic insight, and 
when the principle of analogy really becomes active in him he 
changes his prosaic Wagnerian nature and attains his desire. 

This episode is to our purpose in studying the character of Ger- 
man science as compared with the science of other nations. The 
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French, for example, strive to give their expositions interest by 
striking modes of expression and illustration. The English are 
painstaking and accurate, and careful to avoid in all ways the 
vitiating of their observations by prejudice and such one-sided ten- 
dencies as are liable to come in through previous anticipations. 
The danger from system especially is guarded against by the Eng- 
lish. With a cut-and-dried system, say they, one is apt to look 
for and find what he had expected to find, whether it is there 
or not. 

But the English method, while it has great merits in this re- 
spect, does not protect it from greater errors that creep in from 
other quarters. It is especially liable to reverence any hypothesis 
that is capable of being used mathematically. It is very liable, 
too, to confound one province with another through neglect of 
definition. The German, while he may sometimes force his ob- 
servations in order to follow out what his system demands, yet 
need not thus vitiate the character of his investigations, but may 
find his system of the greatest use in helping him interpret his 
results as he goes along. He may thus keep a critical eye on his 
observations, thereby preventing him from wandering out of the 
subject before him into other provinces. 

German industry has given us philology as a science. The pro- 
foundest laws of the mind are exhibited by it in the structure of 
language, which is the mind’s instrument of expression. It has 
created the science of comparative history, giving us an insight 
into the sum total of the striving of each nation that has flour- 
ished on earth. It has reinforced the department of comparative 
civil history by comparative history of religion, comparative his- 
tory of art, comparative history of jurisprudence, and all these by 
comparative psychology. Whereas there might be a mistaken ob- 
servation in an isolated field or province, it is very likely to get 
corrected when one comes to see all similar fields in the compar- 
ative history of the subject — so still more sure are we in sev- 
eral comparative histories of analogous departments to correct 
the stubborn errors that have still survived previous critical re- 
visions. 

The great principle of analogy which thus becomes alive is the 
transfigured Homunculus, transfigured into Eros, the principle of 
love, or of recognition of reason in Nature, for this is the prin- 
ciple that inspires the great poet. 

Besides these wonderful structures of comparative history of 
human culture, which include philology, art, religion, jurispru- 
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dence, civil history, mythology, folklore, and such matters, it 
applies the same method to philosophy, logic, pyschology, an- 
thropology, phenomenology of consciousness, ethics, and other 
branches. The comparative studies in the sphere of nature are 
very successfully cultivated by other nations; but those in the 
sphere of man, with the single exception of the sphere of an- 
thropology, are almost entirely the possession of Germany up to 
the present day. German philosophy is strongly in contrast to 
Greek philosophy in this point: the latter is ontological in its 
method, while German philosophy is psychological in its method. 
The Greek attained a direct insight into the objective conditions 
of being, while the German has seen with equal profundity into 
the conditions of knowing. Nature and the human mind are from 
one source. It is expected that a profound and exhaustive glance 
into either province would reveal the same general results. Such 
is the case. While Plato and Aristotle arrived at the idea of 
Reason as the creator of the world, Kant and Hegel arrive at the 
conviction that the moral law of freedom presupposes the idea of 
individual Personality in the absolute. While Kant lays stress 
on the psychological aspect of this doctrine, and is careful to deny 
any ontological use of this idea, Hegel, on the other hand, who is 
the discoverer of the comparative history of religion, art, philoso- 
phy, and civil history, recognizes the identity of this result with the 
ontological results of Aristotle, and thus unites in one the Greek 
and German movements in the theoretical survey of the world. 

The defect in the Greek ontology lies in the fact that it does 
not comprehend the psychology of method. Plato sets up the 
dialectical method, but does not comprehend its necessity. Aris- 
totle explains it rather as a system of illusion. Kant takes this 
up psychologically and shows that the system of illusion is based 
on the very nature of the human understanding. Hegel looks fur- 
ther and discovers the law of the finite as dialectic, and sees logic 
as a whole system of dialectical categories. For these categories 
presuppose one the other and constitute a whole of intellectual 
definition in the highest idea. 

To the Greek ontological thought corresponded Greek art. The 
beautiful appeared in the graceful form: perfect control of the 
body by the soul. The Greek beautiful is the external beautiful, 
which appeals to the eye, — it is an ontological beauty; while the 
German beautiful is a psychological beauty, — it is the beautiful 
in music. As the Greek Phidias and his pupils realized the most 
divine forms in sculpture that the world has yet seen, so Beethoven 
and his followers have revealed the divine in music. 
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At first it would appear that music addressed to the ear could 
not reach the portrayal of individuality. It would seem as 
though the Germans, who have the deepest internality and indi- 
viduality of all peoples, had selected the form of art farthest re- 
moved from the expression of individual personality. But although 
music, when it is taken without counterpoint, or with simple coun- 
terpoint alone, is not capable of portraying individuality except 
in a very abstract and vague manner, yet when it is carried by 
Bach and Beethoven up to double counterpoint, it becomes an ade- 
quate vehicle for the expression of the very movements of the soul, 
and in this surpasses all other arts. The abiding phase of char- 
acter, for example, which characterizes Odin in the Norse Mythol- 
ogy, is indicated by a certain musical phrase in Wagner’s “ Ring 
of the Nibelungen ;” every gust of passion, every reflection or idea 
that moves him — whether as reflection on external circumstances 
or internal motives and passions — is described by the characteristic 
phrases brought in in the form of counterpoint, and the musical 
reader translates the music at once into forms visible to his imag- 
ination, and sees the blue-cloaked monarch of the sky moved now 
by love and now by wrath, impelled by a great idea or restrained 
by a haunting fear. The “ music of the future” will express per- 
fectly this deepest determination of individual personality in the 
form of character, as the permanent moved by temporary acci- 
dents of passion, finite motives, opr developed through eternal 
ideas. 

The German, in solving his problem of subjectivity by means of 
philosophy, at the same time became conscious of the true solu- 
tion of his defect in will. Frederick the Great and his ancestry 
began to correct it by exhaustiveness in military preparation, that 
is, by reinforcing the will through intellectual precaution, solving 
its problems of practical life in advance of their execution. This 
has been happily consummated in late years by the victories of 
Prussian arms and the establishment of the empire. — 

To apply the German principle of specialty to the management 
of war: suppose that during peace the German War Bureau 
should measure accurately and map out every foot of ground in 
all the neighboring countries with which it could be at war, study 
out all their military features and master all the strategical points. 
Then it should prepare campaigns in such a manner that the com- 
mander-in-chief could assemble the entire fighting force of the 
nation at any point selected for attack on a neighbor’s frontier 
within a certain number of days, say with twice the rapidity that 
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the other nation could do the same thing. Knowing with absolute 
accuracy the entire ground, it would be easy for the Prussian to 
assemble all his apparatus and exactly what apparatus he needs 
on the ground, so that he could not be surprised by any unex- 
pected emergency, but could surprise the enemy at every step of 
the campaign. Prepared in this way he could defeat Austria 
completely in a six weeks’ campaign, having overwhelmed her 
allies in the mean time, and France as completely in three months. 

Here we see intellect turned into will-power. Just as the Eng- 
lish turn will into intellectual power, so Germany has turned 
intellect into will. 


W. T. Harris. 


Concorp, Mass. 





THEISM AND EVOLUTION. 


Il. 


In the language of Physicus, we found feeling enough certainly ; 
a feeling of blankness that symbolizes the despair of atheism. 

I have said that our experiences are to be dealt with by the in- 
tellect : for this, preparatory to it, I have insisted that they must 
be genuine, actually passed through. Assuming that such is the 
case in the matter now before us, we come to the important task of 
sitting in judgment on the fact at hand. Reason seems to say that 
our question as to the origin of the ultimates propounded by science 
is totally different from all other inquiries. The writer last quoted 
insists that ‘all other questions being questions concerning mani- 
Jestations of existence presupposed as existing, it is perfectly legit- 
imate to seek for an explanation of one series of manifestations in 
another, that is, to refer a less known group to a group better 
known. But the case is manifestly quite otherwise when, having 
merged one group of manifestations into another, and this into an- 
other, for an indefinite number of stages, we suddenly make a leap 
to the last possible stage [italics the present writer’s] and ask, Into 
what group are we to merge the basis of all our previous groups and 
of all groups which can possibly be formed in the future? How 
are we to classify that which contains all possible classes? Where 
are we to look for an explanation of existence? This question is 
seen to be irrational ; why should it not be felt to be so? Because 
the interrogative faculty being usually occupied with questions 
which admit of rational answers, we acquire a sort of intellectual 
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habit of presupposing every wherefore to have a therefore, and 
thus, when we arrive at the Jast possible of all wherefores, which 
itself supplies the basis of all possible therefores, we fail at first 
to recognize the exceptional character of our position.” This may 
seem a satisfactory pronouncement of the intellect upon our ques- 
tion concerning the origin of those atoms, or whatsoever beings they 
are, with which science begins her account of things. All the 
paragraph amounts to, however, is the statement that you cannot 
begin beyond the beginning. When we suddenly make the leap 
to the last possible stage and ask about this we certainly play a 
trick with ourselves. Zhe question, however, is as to this last 
stage. Is this last stage mindless atoms? Would mindless atoms 
need no other account, even though they could be shown capable 
of combining into the marvels everywhere visible? This exactly 
is the question. So serious has it proved to many of our most 
antitheistic thinkers that they spiritualize matter, giving it prop- 
erties nowhere found in matter as we meet it. To endow matter 
with “the power and potency ” of all things is to give it the at- 
tributes claimed by theism as belonging to God. 

What, then, does the intellect say in estimation of the feeling 
of inadequacy now under consideration? Jt pronounces this fact 
weighty enough to exalt the theistic position above every other as 
meeting, in fullest sense, the demand of our nature for cause. 
We have seen that theism cannot be demonstrated ; we now see 
that it may be commended as perhaps, in deepest sense, reasonable. 
The moment, however, we begin to shape to ourselves any mode 
for divine working in the bringing forth of worlds and souls and 
all things, that moment we are confused to a complete silence. 

Here lies one of the most persistent justifications for atheism. 
It meets its full rejoinder, however, in the equally great mystery 
which enshrouds the becoming of the slightest thing that is. The 
most atheistic feature of modern physical science is its supposed 
knowledge, its supposed explanation. All the little scientists 
strut about as under enjoyment of complete revelation. In the 
beginning God made the heavens and the earth. In the begin- 
ning things made themselves. The little scientist, thanking his 
molecules that they have given him sufficient culture to outgrow 
the first of these declarations with its crudity, embraces the second 
as though it offered a solution of existence. 

In the presence of these sentences the pronouncement of our 
intellect seems always to be in favor of the first. Our reason 
finds it better to say in the beginning God made the heavens and 
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the earth, than to say in the beginning things made themselves. 
As to the how, in either case, we know nothing, and this it is 
which the conceit of the little scientist permits him not to learn. 
He cannot front the deep fact with which we are now concerned, 
namely, existence as a mystery. He finds existence a very com- 
prehensible thing. God is not needed, for the complex is evolved 
from the simple, and the simple — ah, no matter about that. 

Look out from your window upon the face of nature. The 
trees are budding, the grass is covering the earth, the birds are 
singing. These things are. What choice have we between materi- 
alism and theism as an intellectual account of simple existence? 
Professor Fiske hesitates not to reject materialism in the name of 
reason guided, and this is the point of all our urging, by the feel- 
ing now considered. He does not accept materialism because he 
cannot. The higher reason, that is, the reason illuminated by this 
feeling, says No, emphatically and always, No, to atheistic predi- 
cation. 

I have discriminated between the men of science and the little 
scientists. The men of science are not lacking in reverence and 
humility, qualities without which no man may approach God. 
The mystery of being has overshadowed them, and something not 
unlike the still small voice of Old Testament record has said, “It 
is I, the Lord God, all Holy.” 

Indeed, so much has physical science had to tell in these later 
years, so great have been the truths she has taught, and at the 
same time so unsatisfactory to the mind and heart have been her 
conclusions respecting matters beyond her territory, that the feel- 
ing of inadequacy, like the incoming of a mighty tide, is lifting 
true souls to higher planes of vision. 

The next fact to be considered as leading to the theistic position 
is the fact of consciousness. To say that few people have ex- 
perienced consciousness seems an incredible assertion. Precisely 
this, however, is the state of the case. There is a peculiarity about 
consciousness which few people enter into. This is its thorough 
unlikeness to all forms and manifestations of matter. States of 
consciousness are directly known only by the person who experi- 
ences them. The operations of matter are directly witnessed by 
many observers. Whatever the one seems to be the other does not 
seem to be. In this peculiarity of consciousness is contained the 
important truth that something exists of which physical science has 
taken and can take no account whatsoever. The scientists are 
right in calling it a “useless surplusage.” The man and all his 
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movements can be accounted for on strictly physical and physi- 
ological principles. This science does. There is no break in her 
teaching, provided only that she say nothing about consciousness, 
intelligence, volition. All the works of man upon the face of the 
earth from the beginning until now have been brought about 
without design, without plan, without volition. There have been 
no thoughts, no hopes, no joys, no sorrows. Cities have been 
built, rivers bridged, oceans crossed, mountains leveled, valleys 
filled. Steam and lightning have brought together the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The human voice has been sent from ear to 
ear through miles of space; everything everywhere has been 
seized by man and forced into his service, — yet there has been no 
thought, no plan, no foresight. Parents have reared their children 
and poured out life-blood for their welfare, but there have been 
no hopes, no desires. Men, women, and children have perished by 
starvation, disease, and betrayal, but there have been no sorrows. 
This is not mockery ; it is the teaching, and the only teaching, of 
physical science. Not one of all these manifestations of human 
beings when traced by science to its ultimates but would disclose 
some physical movement of physical particles. 

Why are the larger number of medical men materialists? Be- 
cause they find no consciousness anywhere visible. Blood and 
brain transmute food, air, and sunlight into what we call conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is not a name for anything distinctive in kind 
from blood and brain. Each one of the experiences named above 
has, from physical science, its full account in physical and physi- 
ological causes. We should have done with the attempt to make 
physical science teach what it cannot teach. About consciousness 
physical science knows nothing. Suppose she undertook to give 
an account of an electric telegraph or a train of cars. The ac- 
count would lead us back to brain molecules in motion. Is there 
any consciousness here? Are there any intelligence, choice of 
means, adaptation of means, anxiety, depression, elation, victory? 
Most surely not. What, then, has physical science to say about 
such matters? Nothing. The question now remains whether this 
account of man is rational? Scientific it certainly is. Is it com- 
plete? Is it final? Do we not know that it stops short of the 
real cause of human activities? Can we account for civilization 
by the combinations of unintelligent brain particles? Physical 
science has never found consciousness — never can find it, and 
this because it is the noumenon of which brain-movement, voice, 
gesture, action, and all human marvels, are phenomena. In rea- 
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soning from human conduct to human intelligence and personality 
we reason from the seen to the unseen, the known to the un- 
known. Do I see the consciousness of my fellows? Not at all. 
Why do I call them intelligent? Because of the actions which I 
do see and which resemble my own when I plan and execute. 
We have here the strict pronouncement of reason upon the fact 
of consciousness. We believe that mindless brain-particles, how- 
ever subtly combining, as they contain no consciousness, no in- 
telligence, no volition, cannot be the full account of human 
nature. We believe in the consciousness, intelligence, self-hood of 
ourselves and our fellows. We do not hesitate one moment to 
attribute the wonders of civilization to the mind of man. We 
believe intensely and rationally in thought, desire, affection, voli- 
tion, as the sources of men’s actions and accomplishments. Why 
must we not apply this reasoning to the wonders of the universe ? 
What escape is there from such application of it if, at the same 
time, we hold to intelligence, feeling, and will as true causes in 
human affairs? If man, as conscious personality, made cities, 
why did not God, as conscious personality, make the heavens and 
the earth? Because God is nowhere to be found? Neither is 
conscious personality anywhere to be found. If you go back and 
back and back in the world’s history you nowhere come upon in- 
telligence, you find nothing but mindless particles and their cease- 
less motions. In the same manner if you go back and back and 
back in the history of the individual you find nothing, absolutely 
nothing, but mindless brain particles and their combinations. 

It would seem that unless materialism be the full account of 
man atheism is not the full account of nature. From the first of 
my thinking on these matters I have been persuaded that the 
issue between atheism and theism was the issue between material- 
ism and spiritualism. Many hold that materialism is an exploded 
error, and need trouble us no longer. Many hold that evolution 
can be accepted as the account of all things, and at the same time 
consist somehow with a vigorous orthodoxy. If the law of evolu- 
tion be the law of God, how great is God: far greater than the 
Almighty of our lower culture who simply created the heavens 
and the earth outright and formed man in his image. This is child- 
ishness. Physical science will not teach religion, or be made to 
do so by any impressiveness of theological gesture. What does 
physical science know of religion? Not one whit more than of 
consciousness. Is physical science materialistic? Most certainly. 
With what has she any concern except matter and the manifesta- 
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tions of matter? Is there any other science than physical sci- 
ence? One of the best signs of our times is the affirmative 
answer to this question from the side of psychology. Psychology 
is the science of consciousness, as mathematics is the science of 
number, geology the science of the earth, and philology of lan- 
guage. Can anything be known about the manifestations of 
consciousness and their conditions both physical and mental? 
Assuredly there can, and to the establishment of this knowledge 
psychology is addressing herself in an inductive, experimental man- 
ner. Psychology may come to be recognized as the necessary sup- 
plement to physiology and all physical science. The conviction is 
now widening and deepening that, while physical science is neces- 
sarily materialistic, the fuller account of man must be sought else- 
where. Instead of attempting to obliterate distinctions and to 
make physical science teach what she has no concern with, let us 
rather look to the proper source for that teaching which deals 
with consciousness and the non-material realities. Evolution does 
not teach God. Unless you beg the question at starting, evolution 
will show nothing of a superintending intelligence directing all 
things in wisdom. Evolution means the development of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous. How can it escape notice 
that this homogeneous is not God, or even the shadow of God? 
How can it escape notice, further, that the development of this 
homogeneous is a purely physical process due to action and reac- 
tion without the slightest trace of God? The starting-point of 
evolution is in the simple, not the complex, — in undifferentiated 
substance, not in the transcendent being of God as controlling 
intelligence. 

Let us say that evolution is true; let us even follow Hickel’s 
advice, and put it into the public schools to be taught by law like 
the multiplication-table. What of theism? From the side of 
such teaching nothing at all. The order, design, beauty, of the 
universe originate in no intelligence; they are not order, design, 
beauty, for these are but names of our devising chosen to symbol- 
ize states of consciousness. Why not cease attempting to baptize 
evolution and bring it to the table of the Lord that it may pre- 
tend to praise Him whom it knows not and cannot know? We 
meet, however, another series of realities in consciousness. We 
find intelligence, desire, and resolute will; we find them potent 
factors in the unfolding wonders of the social world. Who will 
accept physiology in place of psychology as an account of these 
truths? Physiology has no concern with them. Her account of 
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human conduct as a physiological account is perfect. Is it the 
full account? If not, how is evolution the full account of nature? 
The truth is that man’s actions, as far as can be seen, are exactly 
like the actions of wind and wave and sun and moon — they are 
out and out mechanical. There is no more design in them, as far 
as physical observation can detect, than there is in the revolution 
of the earth, the fall of the rain-drops, or the roaring of the 
sea. If you tell how the earth, rushing through space, is kept to 
her course, not by God but by the sun, so you may tell how man, 
speeding through his years of strife, is kept to his course, even in 
minutest detail, by digestion. Unless digestion be the whole of 
man, how is that sun the whole of earth? This is reasoning from 
man to God? Certainly, — how else does the atheist reason but 
from man to not-God ? 

Has it not everywhere been accepted as right reason to advance 
from what we experience to what transcends experience? Has 
not the rule for this process been also admitted, namely, the rule 
of resemblance? If from the phenomena, man’s actions, we con- 
clude to the noumenon, personal intelligence, why shall we not 
conclude from the phenomena of nature to the noumenon, divine 
intelligence? It should be distinctly observed that these con- 
siderations are not at all in the line of design-arguments. 

These arguments, not excepting the best of them (“ Les Causes 
Finales,” par Paul Janet), beg the question at starting. If there 
be design in nature, of course a designer is proved. For design 
means intelligent adaptation of means to ends. But no one who 
has more than a superficial acquaintance with such manifestations 
as those of reflex nerve-activity will doubt that a vast amount of 
definite result is accomplished without the least consciousness or 
design. Nerve discharges are compounded and recompounded, 
and with each increasing complexity of adjustment movements 
are produced which achieve precise ends. To say that these of 
themselves display intelligence is to exceed the testimony. The 
marked characteristic of all these movements is exactly the ab- 
sence of consciousness. So plain is this, in every instance, that 
we can predict the results and alter them at pleasure, which is im- 
possible when consciousness appears. 

All attempts made in late years to preserve the design-argu- 
ment seem painfully deficient at the crucial points. The strongest 
form in which all that is covered by the word “teleology ” may 
appear is the form of gencral order. This is admirably expressed 
in the following language from Physicus: “ But forasmuch as the 
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progress of science has shown that within experience the method 
of the supreme causality is absolutely uniform, the hypothesis of 
fortuity is rendered irrational. And let us think of this supreme 
causality as we may, the fact remains that from it there emanates 
a directive influence of uninterrupted consistency, on a scale of 
stupendous magnitude and exact precision worthy of our highest 
possible conceptions of deity.”1 The same writer quotes Baden 
Powell’s well-known language as follows: “The very essence of 
the whole argument is the invariable preservation of the prin- 
ciple of order ; not necessarily such as we can discern, but the 
universal conviction of the unfailing subordination of everything 
to some grand principles of law, and the successive subordination 
of such laws to others of still higher generality to an extent tran- 
scending our conceptions. For a correct apprehension of the 
whole argument the one essential requisite is to have obtained a 
complete and satisfactory grasp of this one grand principle of law 
pervading nature, or rather constituting the very idea of nature.” 
It is noticeable that the late Professor Diman,? though quoting at 
length this reproduction of Baden Powell, is entirely silent as 
to the reply made by Physicus. Equally singular, from another 
side, is the remark of Professor Hicks * on the answer of Physicus, 
an answer which he does not state, but of which he makes this 
off-hand disposition : “The general argument of Physicus against 
eutaxiology is a colossal fallacy. He makes order spring from the 
persistence of force and the primary qualities of matter. In order 
to do this he imparts such prodigious and mysterious energy to 
this ubiquitous and illimitable x, this tremendous unknown, which 
he calls persistence of force, that he makes a deity of it. Thus 
alone is he able to account for the facts which constitute the data 
of theism: He sets up a God to make us believe there is no 
God.” 

Leaving this paragraph with its sad array of adjectives, let 
us hear Physicus himself: “I have quoted these passages from 
Powell at length, because they convey in a more forcible, guarded, 
and accurate manner than any others with which I am acquainted, 
the strictly rational standing of this great subject prior to the 
date at which the above-quoted passage was written. All and 
every law follows as a necessary consequence from the persistence 
of force and the primary qualities of matter. That this is so 
must be evident if we consider that, were it not so, force could 

1 A Candid Examination of Theism. 2 The Theistic Argument. 

8 A Critique of Design-Arguments. . 
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not be permanent nor matter constant. For instance, if action 
and reaction were not invariably equal and opposite, force would 
not be invariably persistent, seeing that in no case can the formula 
fail unless some one or other of the forces concerned, or parts of 
them, disappear. Every natural law, therefore, may be defined as 
the formula of a sequence which must either ensue upon certain 
forces of a given intensity impinging upon certain given quanti- 
ties, kinds, and forms of matter, or else, by not ensuing, prove 
that the force or matter concerned were not of a permanent 
nature.” 

“But now observe a more important point. The previous es- 
sential conditions remaining unaltered, namely, the persistence of 
matter and force, as well as, or rather let us say, consequently, the 
law of gravitation, these conditions, 1 say, remaining constant, 
and the newly established relations would necessarily, of them- 
selves, give origin to new laws. For wherever two given quan- 
tities of force and matter met in one of the normal relations, 
they would, of necessity, give rise to novel effects, and whenever, 
on any future occasion, similar quantities of force and matter 
again so met, precisely similar effects would, of necessity, occur ; 
but the occurrence of similar effects, under similar conditions, is 
all that we mean by a natural law.” The so-called colossal 
fallacy proves to be a clear-sighted interpretation of order; of 
order, that is to say, as a necessary outcome of the constant quan- 
tities, matter, and force. Professor Hicks defends the argument 
from order, and seeks to overthrow all appeal to design. He says: 
“The fundamental position of eutaxiology is that order and har- 
mony are marks of intelligence. They imply that there has been 
a preconceived plan to which the phenomena in question have 
been made to conform. The intelligence pervading the universe 
must be the first plank of that bridge by which alone we may 
ever hope to span the mighty chasm which lies between us and a 
demonstration that there is a God.” He asks, “Is it true that 
the presence of order is an invariable mark of mind?” and 
admits that the fate of his argument depends entirely upon the 
answer to this question. After the hard words which the pro- 
fessor had for Physicus, we would not look for the following state. 
ment: “It may appear fatal to eutaxiology to admit that order 
flows necessarily [the exact position of Physicus] from the prop. 
erties of matter, unless we have proved that matter is not eter- 
nal.” Kant is then named as not shrinking at all from the ad- 
mission of necessity: ‘On the contrary, he says that if matter is 
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so constituted that it must produce an orderly and beautiful world, 
then an intelligent being must have created matter and endowed it 
with such properties. The point is well taken. Eutaxiology thus 
raises a strong presumption, at least, against the eternity of matter. 
But the eternity of matter is not demonstrated. Let the atheist 
maintain, if he will, that the order of nature flows necessarily from 
inherent properties of matter [exactly the position of Physicus]. 
The logical outcome of such a claim is the intelligent authorship 
of the matter itself, with its properties and orderly sequences.” 
From these sentences it would appear that the professor had come 
to recognize the “ colossal fallacy” as a possible position of reason, 
and further that he considered the argument from order weighty 
enough to prove an intelligent Creator as well as fashioner of 
matter. It seems every way more consonant with reason to accept 
the position stated in the earlier part of our discussion, and affirm 
that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated. We are then 
to inquire for evidences, that is, experienced facts, which point in 
the direction of theism. The affirmative answer to the question 
whether order is a mark of mind will be but the usual petitio ; it 
will rest upon that interpretation of order which means intel- 
ligence. If, as Physicus maintains, order is simply similar result 
under similar conjunctions of force and matter, then order is in 
no sense an evidence of mind. 

Leaving all such considerations and experiencing the fact of 
consciousness, that is, knowing it as representative of something 
immaterial and intelligent, we meet a fact worth more to theism 
than any and all design arguments. If matter as we know it and 
must know it cannot be called the source of consciousness, then 
consciousness is a real cause in the otherwise purely mechanical 
actions of men. And further, if consciousness alone, as intelligence 
and will, can account for the wondrous things man has done, then 
consciousness alone, as intelligence and will, can furnish the true 
account of the more wondrous things done in nature from day to 
day. 

The recent articles of Professor Fiske! are not only written with 
his usual clearness and strength, but are singularly suggestive of 
that realization of consciousness which is the feature in much of 
our latest thought on these subjects. Professor Fiske recognizes 
that physics calls the animating principle of the universe “ force,” 
and he recognizes, also, that such a term nowise enlightens us. 
“ Taken by itself, it is meaningless ; it acquires its meaning only 

1 The Idea of God, Atlantic Monthly, Nov. and Dec., 1885. ‘ 
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from the relations in which it is used.” This force, however, is 
not an abstraction, but is “ the one reality which underlies all ap- 
pearances and from the presence of which we can never escape.” 
He would translate the term “ force” into something more con- 
crete, though he has pronounced it in no sense an abstraction. 
He therefore speaks of the Power which is everywhere displayed 
in phenomena. Most pertinent are his next questions, “ What is 
this infinite and eternal Power like? Can we regard it as, in any 
wise [italics the present writer’s] material, or can we speak of 
its universal and ceaseless activity as, in any wise, the working of 
blind necessity ?”’ He answers these questions by the unqualified 
assertion that ‘“‘ we cannot regard the infinite and eternal power as, 
in any wise, material, nor can we attribute its workings to blind 
necessity.” This language, in its negative form of affirmation, is 
sufficiently orthodox for the most conservative. The force is to be 
regarded as an immaterial power, which does not in any sense 
work according to blind necessity. This almost leaves us to be- 
lieve that it works by intelligent self-direction, which is all the 
orthodox intend by personality. In the same connection, Professor 
Fiske says of matter, “It is but the generalized name we give to 
those modifications which we refer immediately to an unknown 
something outside of ourselves.” This means that matter is a 
term representing one of the highest generalizations of the mind 
working inductively; that we are not to regard matter as an 
entity existing apart from ourselves and of such and such a nature 
corresponding to our predications. ‘ All the qualities of matter,” 
says Professor Fiske, “ are what the mind makes them.” It seems 
strange the writer of the above did not see that the same position 
holds equally true of the terms “ force,” “power.” These also are 
symbols chosen to express the highest generalization of the mind 
working inductively. That force or power represent entities ex- 
isting independently of ourselves, and possessing in themselves 
such and such characteristics, is but medizval realism over again, 
as my fellow-townsman, Judge Stallo,! has most forcibly shown. 
Professor Fiske says, “‘ We know our own minds directly.” If 
anything more be meant by this than that we are immediately 
conscious, if anything be here asserted as to direct knowledge of 
mind-nature, the position is untenable. We are conscious— the 
states of consciousness are persistently discriminated by us from 
the not-ourselves. Their features are so peculiar that we describe 
them by such terms as “ personality,” “intelligence, ‘ volition.” 


1 Modern Physical Concepts. 
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These, again, are simply generalized terms, letting us nowise into 
the full nature of mind. 

It is noticeable that the orthodoxy of Professor Fiske, as above 
negatively expressed, is soon limited and made vague enough for 
the most ethereal transcendentalist. He writes: “ But in thus 
conceiving of God as psychical, as a Being with whom the human 
soul in the deepest sense owns kinship, we must beware of too 
carelessly ascribing to Him those specialized, psychical attributes 
characteristic of humanity, which one and ail imply limitation 
and weakness.” ‘ Omniscience, for example, has been ascribed 
to God in every system of theism; yet the psychical nature to 
which all events, past, present, and future can be always simul- 
taneously present, is clearly as far removed from the limited and 
serial psychical nature of man as the heavens are higher than the 
earth.” The mystery of knowledge in the case of man is suffi- 
ciently great; so great, in fact, as to be forever beyond solution. 
Nevertheless human knowledge is a reality. If God be psychical, 
and if He work, in no sense, according to blind necessity, why 
should we refuse to predicate of Him omniscience; at the same 
time understanding that we know no more about the method of his 
knowledge than we do of his working or of our own knowledge and 
action. There can be little doubt that the comprehension of many 
writers on these subjects is appalling. It often seems that they 
must have had secret consultation with some private autobiography 
of God, so fully do they describe his nature, plans, and modes of 
operation. A sense of ignorance would, for all these over-in- 
formed ones, prove the first step toward usefulness. Meanwhile, 
however, what shall our idea of God contain, this idea to be rea- 
sonable and consonant with modern progress? Professor Fiske 
assures us that God may be regarded as quasi-psychical, and “ we 
are not debarred from ascribing such nature to Him because we 
can frame no proper conception of such a nature as absolute and 
infinite.” The point is of vital importance to theism. As Kant 
has well said: “The conception of God involves not merely a 
blindly operating nature as the eternal root of things, but a Su- 
preme Being that shall be the author of all things by free and 
understanding action, and it is this conception alone which has 
any interest for us.” This free and understanding action is surely 
enough for any sensible theist. It would seem, however, to be 
something more than quasi-psychical. A Supreme Being whose 
actions are free and according to underst«nding will meet the re- 
quirements of man’s moral and religious nature. His perfection 
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will be ground of obligation, since all feel constraint in the pres- 
ence of the Excellent One, and his intelligence will allow worship 
and communion, without which religion fails. 

These articles may be closed by brief statements respecting an- 
other fact, which, according to its interpretation, will be accepted 
or rejected as proof for the theistic conclusion. I refer to the 
moral nature of man, that is, to the fact ordinarily called con- 
science. 

By conscience, rightly understood, is meant the power to dis- 
cern, that is, know, moral distinctions. Mathematical distine- 
tions are known by the intellect. Thousands of people never 
make them simply because they have never been pointed out ; 
when pointed out, all make them. So with the distinctions right 
and wrong. A child might be placed on some desert island and 
never make them, though he should attain mature years. Nothing 
in his experience would call into exercise the power to know these 
differences. Let the opportunity come, however, and the distine- 
tions will be made. He will know the constraint of obligation. 
In what has been said nothing is implied of the old notion that 
conscience, apart from intellect, sees the right and the wrong of 
given courses of conduct. As to what may be the right in any 
special case conscience is totally blind. This must be determined 
by painstaking effort of the mind, reviewing the whole situation. 
Conscience is simply the knowledge, the unshaken conviction, that 
a distinction obtains between right and wrong, together with the 
knowledge that right must be done and wrong avoided. 

Now the question for theism to answer is whether this making 
of moral distinctions is a primary, a priori mode of the human 
being, or whether it results from the education of the child in 
families and under the restraints of pains and pleasures. The in- 
tuitionalists have made what seems a fatal error in attempting to 
build their moral systems on some other foundation than that of 
theism. They have thought it possible to distinguish between 
morality and religion, so that, theoretically, a man might be a 
moralist of the extreme intuition type and at the same time an 
atheist. The talk of these men has always been of an abstract 
moral law, of an eternal right, somehow and somewhere above the 
individual soul, which constrains obedience. As matter of fact, 
the only defensible position for the intuitional moralist is theism. 
Abstract right is abstract nothing. The eternal law of right 
no more exists above and apart from persons and actions, than 
the eternal law of gravitation exists above and apart from matter 
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falling. What do we mean by justice? Simply just actions. So 
with virtue and all the abstract terms. The prodigious fallacy 
of giving to the highest results of our generalizing faculty, actual, 
independent existence, as such, apart from the things from which 
we generalized, seems likely never to cease. 

As to this matter of conscience, it leads us straight to God as a 
Perfect Being, whose perfection alone constrains; or it must be 
accounted for as a derivative, by evolution. And then it will find 
its authority not in itself, or in abstract right, duty, beauty, or any 
such non-existences, but exactly where Mr. Bain puts it, in the 
statute-book of the land in which we live. If, by the moral na- 
ture of man, we understand an a priori form of his psychical 
being then the authority of conscience must be found only in a 
Perfect Being. 

It will be readily seen that this is an application of the moral 
argument entirely different from the one ordinarily made. It does 
not affirm that conscience proves God, but it does positively assert 
that unless the moral manifestation of our nature be derivative, 
that is, an evolution from something in every sense non-moral, its 
authority must rest in the personal excellence of a Perfect Being. 

In conclusion: A fact of much weight for theism is its adapta- 
tion to the religious nature of man. 

Here certain pregnant sentences from the articles of Professor 
Fiske may well be pondered. “The human soul shrinks from the 
thought that it is without kith or kin in all this wide universe. Our 
reason [italics the present writer’s] demands that there shall be 
a reasonableness in the constitution of things. This demand is 
a fact in our psychical nature as positive and irrepressible as our 
acceptance of geometrical axioms and our rejection of whatever 
controverts such axioms. No ingenuity of argument can bring us 
to believe that the infinite Sustainer of the universe will put us 
to permanent intellectual confusion. There is in every earnest 
thinker a craving after a Final Cause, and this craving can no 
more be extinguished than our belief in objective reality. The 
utter demolition of anthropomorphism would be the demolition of 
theism.” 

What we must all admit to be the reality in these utterances is 
expressed in the saying, “‘ The human soul shrinks from the thought 
that it is without kith or kin in all this wide universe.” 

Looked at in one way, the fact of the soul’s desire cannot be 
taken as proof that a being corresponding to this desire exists. 
Looked at in another way, that is to say, in the way of adaptation 
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between the being desired and the soul desiring, this fact has much 
significance. The words “kith and kin” are the right words, ex- 
actly the right words. As Robertson phrased it, the relationship 
we long for is one of consanguinity. Now it seems not unjust to 
say that the idea of God given us by Professor Fiske is unable to 
meet the want he so forcibly recognizes. A quasi-psychical being 
of whom we must be careful to predicate no likeness to ourselves 
will not supply that soul cry for kith, for kin, for reasonableness. 
If all our thinking must be in terms of our own consciousness ; if 
we cannot refuse to translate all the not-ourselves into terms of 
ourselves, what shall we do with this quasi-psychical power except 
to say of it: Thou God, Father of my soul, to Thee I come — help 
me? Here in this possibility of personal communion is the life of 
all religion. Here is that anthropomorphism without which theism 
fails. In what way do we belittle the almighty power by thinking 
of it as intelligent, as sufficiently psychical to know us and to be 
known of us? There is a strong dread manifested by Professor 
Fiske and many others of ascribing personality, intelligence, affec- 
tion, to God. I am led to believe that this dread rests on a false 
supposition with respect to personality. To say of a man that he is 
personal is not to say you understand him, have resolved the mys- 
tery of his being. To say of God that He is personal is not to say 
that you have disclosed his nature and brought the infinite to the 
finite. Mr. Spencer and Professor Fiske declare that there is some 
outward existence, but they cannot say that it is what it seems. 
Yet they feel no reluctance in using certain physical language 
about it. Their reluctance appears only when such terms as con- 
sciousness, intelligence, are brought forward. There is a strong 
conviction that these words make known the unknowable. In fact, 
however, they no more do so than the terms used by the pure phys- 
icist. Are there any facts which justify the physicist in his use of 
language ? Most certainly ; even though this language may not sum 
up and declare the entire nature of that to which it refers. Are 
there any facts justifying the use of the terms “ consciousness,” 
“personality,” “ intelligence,” “ affection” ? We have found that 
there are such facts, even though material science cannot front 
one of them — even though they have never been seen and never 
been heard. Because of these facts we form the terms “ conscious- 
ness,” “ personality,” “ intelligence,” well knowing that our sym- 
bols do not lay bare the mystery whose reality they assert. In 
like manner, when we say, Thou, O God, seest me, — what have 
we done but to express our thought of God in terms that come 
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closest to us, are most real? Grant that some child or some man 
pictures God with human eye piercing the spaces and reading our 
thoughts; grant that further knowledge might do away with all 
this physical imagery, may there not remain the infinite mystery 
that God knows us, even as under physiological materialism there 
remains the great mystery that we know our fellows and enter 
somewhat into their being? 


W. R. Benedict. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 





“THE THINGS WHICH CANNOT BE SHAKEN.” 


In the agitation and drift of transition periods, there is a 
natural outreach after that which “cannot be shaken ” and shall 
“remain.” But whether we look over the realm of nature or of 
mind, the element of stability and changelessness is with forces, 
not with forms ; the former, with their laws of action, uniform and 
eternal, but blending with phenomena infinitely varied and con- 
stantly changing, insomtch that, if I may use the paradox, noth- 
ing seems constant but change, nothing uniform but. diversity, 
nothing stable but movement. There is an abiding identity of 
forces and of their laws of action, but the forms they create or 
develop are infinite in number, succession, and variety. 

The unity of the life of the world, physical and spiritual, is in 
powers which lie behind the things which are seen, so that “ the 
things which are seen are not, made of the things which do ap- 
pear.” As, for instance, in the natural realm, gravitation, elec- 
tricity, chemical affinity, and the like, are forces everywhere and 
perpetually the same, but with phenomena of all the varieties of 
form, color, quality, and movement we behold in the physical 
universe. So in the spiritual realm, a God of infinite and eternal 
reason, power, and love is behind and above all; but the aspects 
of being, thought, and action with which He passes before the 
vision of the intelligent universe are infinite in variety and suc- 
cession. All these are but the endlessly varied and progressive 
revelation of the everlasting and immutable One, “with whom is 
no variableness or shadow of turning.” 

Christianity, which is his consummate revelation, has its abiding 
and unchangeable character in that of its Revelator, in the per- 
petuity of its forces immanent in Him; not in the phases of 
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human thought reflecting that manifestation or which have been 
generated under it, but in the person of the Eternal Son of God. 
Their unity and perpetuity lie in their nexus of a genetic, logical, 
evolutionary relation to Him; in a succession which is not de- 
structive or substitutional, but supplemental and perfective; and 
in which change is but germination, development, reform, con- 
summation: not a nullification of the past or a divorce from it, 
but a fulfillment. So the unity in the economy of the kingdom of 
God is that of the progressive unfolding of himself; and such, 
from the relation of the finite to the infinite, it must ever be with 
the progressive growth of the world’s life. The life of the world 
must go on with endless agitation and change in the phenomenal, 
together with a perpetual outreach to grasp what is substantively 
changeless and eternal. The intelligent direction of that out- 
reach is necessary to the beneficent order and living faith of the 
world. The world as it grows, like the human child in its growth, 
continually asks questions, and that, whether its growth be good or 
evil. Those questions have to be answered in some fashion, and 
much according as they are answered will be its growth toward 
good or evil. This perpetual progressive questioning is the law 
of the world’s life in all paths of speculation or knowledge, and 
will be engaged with especial activity concerning the transcendent 
interests in the realm of religion. In this.domain eminently 
Christianity, just in proportion as it seems evidently destined to 
be the dominant religion of the future, if it shall have any, may 
naturally expect to be pierced and probed through and through by 
criticism, skeptical or believing, friendly or hostile, on every side. 
This process will necessarily go on endlessly with the ever new as- 
pects and forms of things opening with the changing stages and 
standpoints of society. 

Now, what attitude is Christianity to assume under this per- 
petually renewed questioning? Must she wait? Must she assume 
the apologetic or expectant or defensive attitude, and regard her- 
self as on trial, as long as this critical questioning shall continue? 
Evidently she must then wait unto the world’s end ; she must stand 
at the bar of the world’s opinion as a theorem yet to be vindicated 
and verified, until her great Founder himself shall descend again 
visibly upon the scene, in the arbitrament of the Great Judgment 
itself. 

But must Christianity thus stand waiting? Is there not some- 
thing equivalent to a life question of Christianity that may be 
regarded as already settled ? established beyond the possibility of 
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being shaken, and entitling her, while this critical questioning 
goes on, to pass from the negative and defensive to the positive and 
aggressive attitude, and speak, like her Master, with authority, 
and not as the scribes? not as the special pleader, the apologist, 
or theorist, but with the prerogative of assurance and command ? 

I believe there is a ground for such assertion of authority, above 
and beyond the scope of the current order of Biblical criticism, and 
which cannot be shaken without the subversion of our primordial 
principles of belief and methods of science, and the necessary 
conditions of thought and feeling. 

Current Biblical — and eminently that which is termed the 
“higher ” — criticism is clearly exhibiting certain tendencies of in- 
quiry along the lines of which the mind of the age is moving ; ten- 
dencies which we cannot evade or beat back, but may perchance 
enlighten and direct to right issues, or, failing of that, may disarm 
of their apprehended deadly mischief to our Christian faith ; and 
that, even though we may not as yet be able satisfactorily to answer 
all the questions or solve all the difficulties suggested. 

The world has often been obliged to flank or mask for the while 
obstacles and difficulties in its direct onward march, in expecta- 
tion that time and more advanced positions in other directions 
may hereafter aid us so that we may be able in time to tunnel the 
Alps which now compel us to make a circuit around them, or to 
capture a position by turning it, which we cannot directly storm. 
May we not thus for the time flank or mask difficulties in the 
realm of religion, and pass on, our Christian faith meanwhile not 
at all shaken, nor our evangelistic movements at all arrested by 
them ? 

The “ higher criticism,” so called, is especially pressing, at pres- 
ent, certain questions or doubts about the origin, date, authorship, 
inspiration, canonicity, and divine authority of the books of the 
Bible or some portions of them ; which questions now confront us, 
and which asked, whether candidly or captiously, reverently or 
derisively, in anxious alarm for Christianity or in exultant confi- 
dence of its downfall, have in some fashion to be met. If the 
results announced as reached by critics of this school seem to be 
in conflict with our current and long-wonted modes of thinking, 
and lie beyond our immediate competency to investigate or con- 
fute them, it is legitimate to show, by way of answer, that how- 
ever curious, important, or interesting they may be, they do not 
touch the life of our Christian faith, and have no claim to arrest 
Christian evangelism or belief; that, however they may modify 
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our methods of Christian proof or theories of inspiration or reve- 
lation, they are of no force to break our faith in Jesus Christ, or 
to arrest the progress of his religion, or turn it aside from its 
general trend. Meanwhile, should they avail to turn us to more 
positive, simple, and compendious methods of the proof of Chris- 
tianity, —to one independent of the issues canvassed by the Biblical 
criticism above noted and more within the competency of the mil- 
lions than that at present most current with us, — no smal] service 
will have been rendered to the cause of Christian truth and faith. 
The criticism which shall have compelled a diversion from methods 
prolix, circuitous, complicated, and difficult, to one compendious, 
direct, plain, and facile to common men, will have conferred no 
common boon. The difficulties of the passage of Cape Horn or 
the Cape of Good Hope that have wrought to the creation of trans- 
continental railways and the Suez Canal have served the world 
well. To similar beneficent results we believe the difficulties in 
the old paths of Christian doctrine or proof, suggested in transi- 
tion periods, will be wrought under the administration of Him 
who sits Lord over the thought as well as order of the world. We 
believe such transition periods are sure to wait on the life of the 
world, whether such transition shall be from childhood and youth 
to higher manhood, or to senility and decrepitude, and whether 
they shall be symptomatic of health or sickness, of growth or de- 
cay. New modes and phases of thought, and new aspects of truth, 
would seem to be a necessity of the continued being, doing, and 
suffering of the race. Movement is not always progress, and ever 
requires to be interrogated, scrutinized, proved. Still, we who be- 
lieve in a coming kingdom of God believe that He is in the world 
now, ruling and overruling, and ultimating movements, to the fur- 
therance of that kingdom ; that the promised perpetual presence 
of Christ is with his people, though for the time the Pillar of 
Cloud and of Fire may marshal through deserts and mountains 
wild and drear ; and we believe that questionings which seem to 
stop advancing in old paths are not always flaming swords barring 
from Eden, but rather the index hand of the Covenant Angel 
pointing the better way to the glorious land. 

Especially is this true if they turn from modes of Christian 
proof which are inadequate, or impracticable, or inappreciable 
save only to the few, to those whose irrefragability will be appre- 
hended and felt by the millions. 

And here it may be requisite, in our inquiry after things 
which “ cannot be shaken,”’ that we define what distinctly is our 
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quest. It is not simply after truths that are imperishable, but 
with more emphasis, in this discussion, after those which are 
potent to grasp and hold human belief. It relates not so much 
to truth in its essence as to man’s apprehension and reception of 
it; and is not so much a question of the indestructibility of truth 
as of faith. Truth of itself is eternal, is part of the imperishably 
real, and can no more be torn from its place than the intertexture 
of being can be rent asunder. Moral truths anchored in the 
nature of things, the nature of the soul, the nature of God, can 
no more be subverted than the moral universe or the throne of 
God. Their changing or perishing is unthinkable. No conceiva- 
ble agitation, not even that which shall shake “not the earth only, 
but also heaven,” shall have power to disturb them. Their seem- 
ing to be shaken is but an illusion which takes place in the human 
mind, as when to the dwellers on the earth’s surface the shiver of 
the earthquake may seem as the shudder of the firmament. 

But though truths themselves may not be shaken, man’s belief 
in them may be, and though they are eternally one, their aspects 
to human minds may be widely variant, and to some entirely non- 
existent. Things eternally true may be put in doubt in the opin- 
ions of men, from want of access to evidence or of competency or 
opportunity to weigh that evidence. Or those may be clearly in- 
telligible and provable to higher orders of being or to men of 
coming ages, that are not so to us of the present period. Or those 
may be unintelligible and unprovable to the idiotic, the grossly 
ignorant, or the imbruted savage, that are clearly apprehensible 
and verifiable to men of average normal capacity and intelligence. 
But our inquiry is for a form of Christian truth and evidence 
competent not for angels and coming ages, but for men, and those 
of our own time; nor among these for the exceptionally gifted 
and cultured, the savant, the philosopher, or the erudite, on the 
one hand, or the infant, the imbecile, the brutally ignorant, on the 
other, but for the millions of average capacity and intelligence to 
understand the gospel on plain presentation of it, and who, if 
saved at all, must, with the necessary limitations of their condi- 
tions, be saved substantially as they are. The quest is of a method 
of Christian proof which is accessible, apprehensible, and practica- 
ble for ordinary men, within the compass of their time, oppor- 
tunity, and capacity of investigating and judging. 

Nor is the question merely of intellectual competency, but of 
moral as well. It is not a case where, as in mathematical demon- 
stration, by the very necessary conditions and laws of thought, 
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only one solution is possible. It is one where the moral quality 
comes in as a factor, and where man is on trial for the acceptance 
of truth as well as for obedience to it. 

Christ himself qualifies men’s receptiveness of his gospel by 
the declaration that those who “are of the truth will hear his 
voice ;” that is, those who are truthful, truth-loving, seeking truth 
earnestly, supremely, with the pure white light of a perfect can- 
dor, not from curiosity or pride or worldly interest, but from a 
sincere wish to do the will of the Father, — they shall surely find 
it, and, by implication, they only. The heedless, the insincere, the 
frivolous, the sophistical, the slave of lust and pride and passion 
would pass on, deaf to the Divine voice. There would be no 
forcing their belief. They are.no test of the aptitude of truth to 
grasp and hold the faith of mems But to those who are, as above 
indicated, “ of the truth,” the voice of Jesus will be recognized as 
the utterance of the Son of God. It is to the potency of truth 
over such minds only that our present argument relates. Indeed, 
beyond that any discussion were nugatory, as faith unto salvation 
would be impossible. He that loves darkness rather than light 
will abide in darkness. 

Finally, the outreach in transition periods after that which can- 
not be shaken requires in the truth it grasps not only that it se- 
cure firm belief, but that it be such a truth as carries with it the 
life-question of Christianity ; that is, one that so positively and 
firmly establishes its verity that it is potent to quell or silence all 
adverse objections or doubts, either by direct confutation, or by 
the presentation of positive proof so irrefragable and unequivocal 
as to make the opposite of it absurd or unthinkable, in despite 
of all seeming difficulties. 

It is vital that this requisition be kept in view, and that we be 
guarded against waging the life-battle of Christianity upon mis- 
taken, inadequate, or immaterial issues. We must not allow our- 
selves to be drawn into controversies or difficulties suggested by 
skeptical criticism, as though these involved the question of the 
truth or falsehood of Christianity, when in truth and logic they 
may have no such force, but, however important they may be, are 
not of capital, vital interest. Throwing down the gage of mortal 
combat on mistaken or immaterial or inadequate issues, suggested 
by such criticism, is likely to prove disastrous in various ways ; 
victory on such issue does not establish the truth of Christianity, 
while a defeat is regarded as a defeat and overthrow of Christian- 
ity itself, and that which may be at the utmost only the capture of 
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a redoubt will be looked at as the fall of the citadel ; or the retreat 
from a skirmish line, found indefensible, will be chronicled as an 
abandonment of the campaign. 

And here at present is our especial danger. In the agitation 
and drift of the transition periods men become panic-stricken ; 
all things seem shaken and drifting away from them. In the con- 
fusion and passion of the time they confound the true with the 
false, and material with immaterial issues. They war on change 
itself, and the agitation of change, as a deadly attack on Christian- 
ity. The suggestion of a modification, for instance, of old and 
current theories of interpretation or inspiration of the Scripture, 
as possibly required by the result of sound Biblical criticism or 
rigid historical or physical scienee, is liable often, irrespective of 
argument, to be at once peremptéfily rejected as clearly an assault 
on the life of our Christian faith. 

History records issues of this kind falsely made in the past, 
between God’s revelation of himself in his Word and that in the 
human reason and the outer world, when the believer felt himself 
compelled to deny the results of the scientist, however clearly 
proved, as in conflict with inspiration, and Christianity was in 
consequence placed in a false position before the world; until at 
last she has accepted those results and incorporated them with her 
creed, her faith in the Scriptures meanwhile not only not impaired, 
but strengthened thereby. The danger to faith is now seen to 
have been not in the acceptance but the rejection of these results. 
As when the Copernican theory of the solar system was denounced 
as a denial of the Scriptures, and its advocacy was anathematized 
and punished as a damnable heresy, as in case of Galileo. So some 
of us can recall the time when the interpretation of the creation- 
days of Genesis as equivalent to our present solar days was de- 
fended as essential to the defense of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and its surrender was regarded as a surrender of Chris- 
tianity to infidelity. 

We believe there is a proof of Christianity which, however 
capable of being fortified and illustrated by the Old Testament, 
and exhibited in systematic connection with it, is yet immortally 
valid by itself; a proof which cannot be shaken by any questions 
which the higher criticism is asking of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and which relieves Christian evangelization and faith unto salva- 
tion from any necessity of the final determination of these ques- 
tions previous to accepting or proclaiming the gospel of Christ, 
and will leave the disciple to follow out their discussion, not with- 
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out appreciation of their due importance, but with such an assur- 
ance that the life of his faith cannot be touched by their deter- 
mination as will induce the calm judicial mood most favorable to 
their true solution. 

There are two modes of Christian proof: One leads through 
a vast circuit of literature, Biblical, historical, philological, and 
philosophical, is mainly apologetic, defensive, or negative; widely 
complicated and concatenated, accessible and traversable only to 
the few, for the most part cold, distant. The other is positive, 
immediate, direct, open to the million; aggressive, imperative, 
personal, full of living force, outflashing and glowing as the sun. 
One begins with a book and a system to evolve and prove a person ; 
the other with a person who proves himself, and then tries, tests, 
proves books and systems, and arms what he validates with Divine 
sanction, and the authority of the guiding and illuminating Spirit 
of Truth. One begins with the letter, the other with a life; one 
with 2 chainwork of long-drawn inductions and interdependent 
propositions ; the other with direct moral intuitions, or inductions, 
so immediate, necessary, and flash-like, that they have the force of 
intuitions. The one begins with the Old Testament to bring in 
the New; the other with the New, which, as the supreme and final 
of revelations, tests, modifies, interprets, and consummates the Old ; 
while on the other hand it derives from it additional illumination 
and corroboration for itself. 

The former deals primarily with questions of authenticity, 
canonicity, history, date, authorship, textual integrity, and recen- 
sion, and the inspiration and interpretation of the books of the 
Bible. These topics lead to questions of manuscripts, transcripts, 
versions, recensions ; and those again to those of general history, 
philosophy, science, literature, and criticism. In this extended 
field of evidence the champions of Christianity have wrought out 
arguments of great ability and value, and erected monuments of 
Herculean labor and saintly piety worthy the honor and gratitude 
of mankind. Nor are we now questioning so much the validity 
of their argument as its readableness by the masses. But when 
we look at the vastness of the field and the circuit of investiga- 
tion required for the integrity of this argument, where often the 
strength of the whole chain amounts only to that of the feeblest 
link, we cannot forbear pausing and inquiring whether the way of 
faith unto salvation necessarily lies through this extended curric- 
ulum of erudition, and the settlement of questions so far beyond 
the time, opportunity, and competency of the vast millions to 
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whom the gospel of salvation came; whether Christ, who calls 
upon all men to come unto himself and be saved, and especially 
proclaims, as marking his mission from God, his gospel to the 
poor, can only be approached, like the mystic image in some 
Egyptian temple, through a long avenue of sphinxes, each pro- 
pounding their enigmas, which we must read or die. To what 
extent must the preacher of the gospel conduct his hearers to the 
settlement of the questions propounded in this vast field of Biblical 
criticism and evidence, before he may bring them to the uplifted 
Christ, and before he may leave the apologetic and assume the im- 
perative and aggressive attitude? To what extent is it requisite 
that he himself have a finished creed on the questions, before he 
has a gospel to preach? How long must evangelism wait on the 
solution or removal of the difficulties presented as vitally pre- 
requisite to faith unto salvation? The question grows awful 
when we reflect that the tremendous issues to which the gospel 
addresses itself never for a moment tarry or are put in abeyance, 
but are all the while bearing on to eternal life or death. 

The attitude of suspense or expectancy, waiting on the settle- 
ment of such difficulties, is most disastrous, both to the church 
and the world. In the church faith becomes feeble and cowardly, 
while the world lapses into indifferency or skepticism, and an 
abandonment to the interests and pleasures of the present life. 
And how long shall we wait? If, on looking over the field of 
Biblical criticism, after a century of severest questioning by the 
ablest, subtlest, and most daring minds of the age, we find after 
the smoke of battle has measurably cleared up from the Sebastopol 
bombardment of Christianity by assailants from that direction, 
that the central citadel has not been touched at all, though the 
questioning, critical and skeptical, may still go on, are we not 
warranted in assuming that the life of Christianity is not to be 
successfully assailed, or the wager of mortal battle be brought 
from that quarter? Not that all difficulties or objections may 
have been resolved, but that in the light of positive proof of 
Christianity from another quarter their validity is unthinkable, 
and they have been silenced, if not by direct refutation, by the 
supposition of their truth being reduced to an absurdity. 

The proof of Christianity to which I refer connects with un- 
changing forces and principles, not with changing phenomena ; 
forces found, not in shifting systems and symbols or conflicting 
philosophies, on theologies or confessions of doctrine or polity, of 
mortal men; not in dry abstraction or glittering speculation or 
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subtle casuistries; not in manifold and complex catenations of 
long-drawn inductions and debatable inferences; not in argument 
esoteric or impracticable save to but few, but in one compendious, 
direct, plain, and intuitive to the millions, presenting, in a living 
person and to living sympathies and appreciation, God himself, 
revealed to the sons of men; a revelation ever translated into 
mightier significancy, emotion, and action, with the new experi- 
ences and enlarging intelligence and faith of the progressive life 
of the world. 

It is under the uplifted, personal Christ that the salvation of 
men and the new birth of the world is to go onward. So it was 
in the first ages of Christianity. It was under this vision and 
argument, not through erudition, philosophy, or bibliological or 
historic lore, that the arts and arms and empire of paganism went 
down. So it has been in the ages since, and so it will be in those 
to come ; above all storms of change, God shining in the face of 
Jesus Christ, the ever unsetting Sun. 

It vitally behooves us to suffer no false or inadequate issues to 
mask or veil that face, and divert to themselves the energies of 
the church or the attention of the world. As long as we do so 
Christianity will be baffled in the conflict, shorn of her mightiest 
forces through the hiding of her divine power. As in Milton’s 
war in heaven, not Michael or Gabriel, or embattled cherubim or 
seraphim, shall avail to victory till the epiphany of the Son of 
God upon thescene. Not in fields of literary or Biblical criticism, 
or metaphysical or theologic speculation; not in conflicts mid-air 
above the heads of the million, nor in far-off skies, lit up by 
phantom flashes from beyond our mortal horizon; nor yet on 
questions of manuscripts, versions, or textual recensions ; nor those 
of date, authorship, or canonicity of the sacred writings; nor of 
interpretations and exegetical distinctions between the allegorical 
and the actual, or between traditional legend and veritable history 
in Biblical narrative; nor on diverse theories of the nature and 
extent of inspiration. Not around any of these issues, however, 
grave and timely they may be, is the central, vital battle of Chris- 
tianity to be fought, but around the Person, Jesus Curist. 

True believers have in their own consciousness a proof from ex- 
perience, stronger than any which can be elaborated and set forth 
in any forms of external evidence, of the truth of the religion of 
Christ. They know, from personal experience, on whom they have 
believed ; but their testimony, limited to their personal conscious- 
ness and incapable of verification by others, will weigh with the 
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world only in proportion to the number and character of those 
who unite in it. It may be conceived of as growing in strength 
with the increasing cloud of witnesses, in the progressive history 
and expansion of the Christian Church, till its weight shall have 
power to overwhelm all doubters and gainsayers. But that time 
is not yet. 

My present inquiry is after a form of proof of Christianity in- 
telligible, appreciable, and verifiable to the world, with potency to 
secure and hold a permanent grasp upon its belief. That there is 
such proof, furnishing ground for argument unto conviction with 
the world at large not yet regenerate, is clearly manifest in Christ’s 
promise of the Spirit, which, when it shall come, shall “ convict 
the world of sin because it believes not on Him” (see John xvi. 9). 

This clearly implies the ground for such argument as existing 
in the nature of Christ as related to the nature of the world; that 
such is Christ, and such are his attributes, and such are the fac- 
ulties and sensibilities still subsistent in fallen man, that a true 
presentation of Christ convicts the soul that rejects Him of sin, 
in and because of the act of withholding its belief. It becomes 
conscious of a guilty conflict with its reason and conscience in so 
doing. Those that are “of the truth” will hear his voice ; those 
refusing to hear will be self-condemned. 

The elements of this argument with the world are eternal and 
it will go on forever ; go on to ultimate triumph. Meantime, while 
it goes on under the vision of the uplifted Christ, the potency of 
that vision with the mind of the world can never perish. Even 
with the crass and ignorant, or the hardened and vicious, that 
vision will have the power of suggestion and impulse which will 
be, if traced, clews leading to a larger nexus of Christian evi- 
dence, and to promptings moving to a penitent and higher life. 

The perpetual potency of that vision with the minds of men is 
the ground of the Scriptural assurance, — grateful in periods of 
apprehended spiritual anarchy and change — of a “kingdom 
which cannot be moved.” Our question of such a kingdom is a 
question of its king. The kingdom of God is the reign of Christ 
over the belief and life of the world. Its question is that which 
was before Peter at Caesarea Philippi, the Christ-question, — Jesus 
of Nazareth, whence and who was he? 

The kingdom must stand or fall with its founder. Was he a 
righteous man? a son of God? the Son of the Living God? If 
one of these, he was all, and if not all, he was none. If any one 
of these questions is answered affirmatively, it carries all with it, 
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it builds his kingdom forever. No difficulties that do not touch 
his personal character can disturb it; no discussion on questions 
of Biblical, historical, literary, or exegetical criticism, which do 
not divest his personality of its moral potency, shall have power 
to overthrow it. On the contrary, if any of the above questions 
touching his personality is decided negatively, no judgments how- 
ever favorable on other issues can save it from defeat and over- 
throw. 

Not that discussion or criticism on other themes and other 
modes of Christian proof are immaterial, or that their elimination 
or elucidation of difficulties in various directions may not be most 
timely and of great value. They may corroborate and fortress 
our Christian faith, and furnish it with fitting equipment and 
armament, and greatly benefit those competent to appreciate and 
weigh them. Many of those engaged in the class of studies I 
have above indicated are, for brilliant ability and patient labor, 
and for candor, scholarship, and piety, worthy of high admiration 
and gratitude from the friends of Biblical and liberal criticism, 
and the lovers of truth. But the great and vital issue relates to 
the Founder himself; and Christianity will, in the future as in 
the past, go on in the conquest of the world only under the 
supreme banner of the uplifted Christ. The personal argument 
is fitly accompanied and complemented by others, yet can stand 
independent of them, victorious with their aid or even in their 
despite. 

It stands ultimately supreme and solitary, like Christ himself, 
who comes claiming to be the supreme and only perfect revelator 
of God; and his gospel to be the supreme and consummate reve- 
lation. This implies that all previous ones, revelators and revela- 
tions, however they may have been the best of which the world 
was capable and receptive at the time, were in a measure defective 
and inadequate, partaking of the limitations and imperfections of 
immature and adolescent periods; and that Christ and his revela- 
tion came to remedy or eliminate the imperfections or defects 
which had become incorporate with earlier revelations because of 
the mediums through which they had come, or the crudeness or 
hardness of heart of those to whom they came. Christ and his 
gospel stand out supreme, aloof and alone, above all previous 
prophets or lawgivers; He is not one of an equal order of 
Hebrew seers; his position is consummate and coronal. 

Of none other in human form was it said, “he is the only be- 
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born of all creation ;” “had come from the bosom of the Father,” 
and “he only had revealed him;” that “through him were all 
things made, visible or invisible,” and “ in him all things consist ;” 
that ‘he was the brightness of Jehovah’s glory, and the express 
image of his person,” and that “ the Spirit was given him without 
measure,” and that He “ spake ever what he heard of the Father;” 
that “in him dwelt the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” and that 
“he was himself the interpretation and fulfillment of all prophecy 
and revelation.” 

Thus Christ and his revelation stand supreme, consummate, 
solitary. Now, of course, the consummate and the perfect are not 
to be tried by the inchoate, the partial and defective, or to be ar- 
raigned for defects it aimed to remedy, or for errors or difficulties 
to amend, elucidate, or eliminate which was the very object and 
necessity of its coming. Nor is the consummate and perfect to 
be overruled or tested by the imperfect and immature, or forced 
into conformity or isometry with it. But contrariwise, it is itself, 
as being the ultimate unfolding and expression of the Divine 
mind, the supreme norm, test, and interpretation. 

Christ and Christianity are not to be put on trial for the alleged 
differences, defects, or difficulties of earlier stages of revelation in 
cruder periods of history. Christianity presupposes these by its 
coming, and it is to be tried by itself. The “ higher criticism ” may 
allege what difficulties you please in the Old Testament Scripture, 
but discuss and decide on them as it will, there still confronts it 
the question ever demanding logical answer, “ Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, and whence, and what was he?” and until the questions at 
issue impugn the divine purity of that person, they cannot touch 
the integrity of the argument that reasons from the quality of the 
person to the truth of the religion He inaugurated. 

The New Testament record having all internal signs of simple 
honesty and truthfulness, comprising four distinct narratives cor- 
roborated and illustrated by the various Epistles and by numerous 
writers contemporary or immediately subsequent, Jewish and pagan 
as well as Christian, and also by the testimonies of multitudes of 
confessors and martyrs of the same period who suffered persecu- 
tions and death in witness of their belief in it; a record incor- 
porate with the traditions, customs, and institutions coming down 
to us from the lifetime of Jesus, tested and proved under the in- 
tensest light of historic research by the cross-questioning of the 
acutest, most erudite, and boldest skeptical criticism of eighteen 
hundred years, with no valid impeachment of its credibility; a 
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record so utterly repugnant in spirit, genius, and precept, in its 
own simplicity and purity as well as in that of the personage it 
presents, to the idea of fraud in the Christ thus sketched, or in 
the writers who sketched him, — this record, so marked and at- 
tested, has so carried with it the general trust of men in it as an 
honest and substantially veritable history, that its portraiture of 
its central personage may be regarded as accepted in its main 
lineaments as real and true by the general consensus of mankind, 
and that the Christ-idea diffused by it through the ages may be 
regarded as a true historic face looking down like the sun in 
heaven on the world’s mind, swaying its tides and mirroring it- 
self in its deeps. That idea now lives in the thought and feeling 
of men, ranking in the spiritual, like gravitation and the Coper- 
nican theory in the physical, world, amongst the unquestioned 
axiomatic facts and forces of history, and while it so lives, the 
enduring hold of Christianity on human belief must abide. 

Thus the vital issue between Christianity and the world centres 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and in this issue Christianity 
is entitled to assume the truthfulness and substantial verity of the 
presentation of Him in the record of the New Testament. 

This presentation of the Christ-person and the Christ-story, thus 
amply avouched and tested beyond any historical document of the 
ancient world, has so passed to the rank of a-primal truth and 
primordial element in the mind of the million that it has become 
as incorporate with their thought and feeling of the spiritual 
world as the heliocentric theory of the solar system is with their 
vision of the roll of the skies. It has been so inwrought, in sub- 
stantive fact and feature, into the abiding elementary, axiomatic 
thought of men, that it approaches the quality of a universal con- 
sciousness, never to be extirpated till the Crucified One is buried 
anew in a sepulchre from which no angel shall again roll the stone 
away. 

I assume, therefore, the substantial and essential truthfulness of 
the presentation of Christ in the New Testament and its accept- 
ance as such by men. This being postulated and posited in this 
argument, the conclusion will, I believe, of necessity follow, that 
Christianity is a “kingdom that cannot be moved ;” that with the 
ever-during argument of the Holy Spirit it will never lose its rule 
over the belief and life of the world, for the following reasons : 
Because the great proof of Christianity is Christ himself, and 
because that proof is as strong and immortal as our moral na- 
ture or the moral wniverse, and because it is patent, compendious, 
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and intelligible to the millions, and because it carries with it 
forces potent and adequate to create and to perpetuate that king- 
dom. 

First, Christ is the proof of proofs of Christianity. In its argu- 
ment he is the First and the Last, the beginning and the end, 
the basal, structural, and coronal power, and forever beyond the 
drift and agitation of transition periods. With him standing, 
Christianity stands, with him falling, Christianity falls. If he is 
sustained, difficulties in the realm of nature or of Scripture, or of 
historic or Biblical criticism, cannot overthrow it. If he is not 
sustained, no argument or evidence from those quarters can uphold 
it. But that he is sustained, as the immovable foundation-proof, 
the Rock of Ages, appears from the following argument : — 

First, the substantial historic truthfulness of the Christ-presen- 
tation in the New Testament, being postulated, the Christ is self- 
proved. The presentation is proof. It is proof, first, of his verac- 
ity. All signs and tokens of truth we know of are in him; if he 
is false all signs and tokens of truth fail us; what can we know to 
be true? Faith in our moral intuitions and in the moral universe 
reels and sinks. 

But not so: We are compelled by our moral nature to recog- 
nize him as true. But if true, he is divine. His veracity is 
pledged to this by his self-declaration, that he is the Son of God, 
was with God before the foundation of the world, was sent forth 
from God as his revealer, speaks ever as the Father speaks within 
him, and is Lord and Saviour and final Judge of men. His verac- 
ity is pledged to the divine origin and authority of Christianity. 
If he is even an honest man, he is the Son of God, “ whom the 
Father hath sent into the world that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Again, Christ proves himself to men, inasmuch as by his moral 
beauty and excellency he proves himself to that faculty and those 
‘intuitions of our moral nature with which he has endowed us, by 
which we judge of moral character, and recognize the God-like. 
His moral beauty and grandeur, his intrepid justice, his truth and 
sweetness, his spotless purity, his tender sympathies, his piety and 
love, attest him to us as the Son of God. And this by the very 
strongest form of proofs,— that addressing itself immediately to 
our moral intuitions. 

The deepest, strongest, most instantaneous and universal of all 
forms of knowledge and belief is the intwitional. Long chain- 
works of ratiocination or induction are generally feebler in pro- 
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portion to the number of links or the interlocked propositions in- 
tervening between the primal postulated fact or principle and the 
conclusion ; although some inferences are so immediate and irre- 
sistible that they partake of the strength of intuitions and seem to 
blend with them. An induction may also be so widely and vari- 
ously verified by experience that it becomes with us at last as a 
first truth. But intuition, as its Latin original imports, denotes 
direct seeing, and in metaphysical usage implies an action of the 
mind analogous to direct vision, or to perception applied to things 
themselves. It is immediate, personal inspection or autopsy; a 
primal mental state, or truth; an original postulate, incapable of 
ulterior reduction, analysis, or proof, but itself an ultimate test and 
verification of all knowledge and belief. To deny or decry our 
intuitions is to deny or decry all reasonings and all science; as 
all must begin or proceed with postulating their truthfulness. 
They may be at times abused, may be deceived, may sometimes 
play us false, may require to be educated. So may the eye, still 
I must see with it, or not at all; it may require the achromatic 
lens as well as optic power, yet I have to rely on it, in order to 
correct its own mistakes. So to reject or discredit intuitions, be- 
cause of possibility of abuse or mistake, is to make all mental 
structure impossible, and to renounce faculties and methods 
through which errors or abuses may be detected or remedied. 
These intuitions are the first elements and factors in all science, 
intellectual or moral ; and our moral intuitions are as valid and as 
imperative, in their sphere, on belief and action, as those of the 
pure intellect; and they relate to things as real and abiding. 
Right, duty, justice, love, moral beauty, goodness, holiness, are as 
real as the objects of intellectual or physical cognition, — form, 
force, space, numbers, structure ; and principles of belief and ac- 
tion are as potent and vital derived from the former as from the 
latter ; and the knowledge built on them is as rational and certain, 
although we call the one morals or religion, and the other, with 
the air of self-assumption, entitles itself “science.” Some of the 
votaries of the latter think fit to sneer at religion as something 
aloof from logic; as a thing of mere sentiment, as if religion, 
from its nature, could logically be other than moral sentiment or 
feeling directed toward moral qualities or objects such as I have 
indicated above. God and the soul are surely verities as grand 
and real as matter and force. Duty binds as strongly as gravita- 
tion, and the moral law reaches as widely into being as the for- 
mularies of physics or mathematics. Love is mightier than 
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videre. Each science is to be built upon its own distinctive prin- 
cipia ; and in that of religion, the principia are our moral sen- 
timents or intuitions directed to moral objects or interests, and 
in Christianity especially and primarily to the person of Christ. 
But the verdict of our moral nature applying itself to the author 
of Christianity is the annunciation of a being transcending in 
moral purity, beauty, and grandeur the measure of the sons of 
men, and harmonizing with his own self-declaration as the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God; a verdict coming from the immediate 
looking of the soul, with proof clear and self-asserting as of the 
sun in the heavens, and outflashing like his shafts of light. 

The enduring force of this evidence abides with that of our 
moral nature and the moral universe. Compared with a common 
method of Christian evidences, stretching with long and manifold 
concatenation through vast and varied booklore of dialectic subtle- 
ties, and philosophical, Biblical, and historic criticism, this method 
of proof is as one under the open sky, and with the open world 
before him, sketching a landscape, compared with the man in 
Plato’s cave forming conception and conjecture from shadows 
thrown across the floor and walls of his subterranean seclusion, 
through some small chink or aperture; or as a man looking 
directly on the unclouded orb of day, compared with the chemist 
in the confinement of the laboratory, attempting, with retort and 
crucible, and optical analysis and formulary, to determine the fact 
or place of the sun in heaven. This mode of proof is also patent, 
intelligible, appreciable, to the millions of the poor and unlearned. 
It speaks to our common humanity with evidence and eloquence 
wherever our common nature is found. 

Again, Christ is self-proved to us, not only by his congruity 
with our moral tastes and judgments, but also with our perpetual 
moral wants. So long as we are conscious of sin and sorrow and 
death, and a need and longing for forgiveness, purity, and moral 
restoration, with the gift of immortality and eternal life, so long 
will man’s outreaching sense of eternal want lead him, disappointed 
and despairing from all other outlook, to turn to Christ with the 
outcry of Peter, “ Whither else shall we go? Thou only hast the 
words of eternal life.” 

So the Christ will stand over against the moral intuition of the 
world self-proved, eyer manifesting anew his glory with the pro- 
gressive experience and illumination of the church ; no dead hero, 
buried under his own monument, but ever more strongly attested 
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the living Son of the Living God to a world more and more living 
with his life ; a life ever quickening, and leading on to a higher ex- 
cellence and power, the reason and conscience and moral sensibilities 
of living men. He will stand with potencies adequate to create 
and immortally to perpetuate his kingdom, no mere abstraction or 
memory or history or dogma, but an everliving personal presence 
in converse with the living world; the perfect Ideal ever shaping 
souls to a nobler, loftier, diviner manhood, and wearing all the 
attributes predicated of himself as the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God, interpreted to their full Scriptural import; an 
Atlantean figure bearing up the entire system of Christianity, and 
glorious with the consummate revelation of God. He will stand 
as the Central Sun in the midst of all theologic thought; co- 
ordinating, correlating, illumining, swaying all; presenting in his 
revelation of God an infinitely and eternally drawing power, like 
the centripetal force of the solar system, swaying all things into 
harmony, and holding them in the warmth and radiancy of his 
glory, drawing souls into spiritual unity with himself, and so into 
visible union with each other. He will stand erystallizing a religion 
around himself, — a religion more than theistic, Christian, — in 
which God shall be presented as He himself has chosen, incar- 
nated, coming out of the infinite and invisible into the visible and 
finite, the divine Son of Man. 

God revealed in Christ is beyond mere theism ; it is Christianity ; 
it creates a religion which is Christo-central; in which Christ 
stands as Head, supreme and alone, Lord; the name above every 
name ; excluding all human mastership, all hierarchical prerog- 
ative; a living, present, reigning King; no royal pageant or 
shadowy roi fainéant, hidden behind the throne, with mayors of 
the palace usurping his royalty; admitting no human mediator- 
ship, himself the high priest, intercessor, and sacrifice; above 
prophet and psalmist or lawgiver; himself the consummate and 
coronal revelator of God, illuming, testing, and interpreting all 
previous ones. 

Grouping and centralizing all things around the true centre 
produces stability, order, harmony. Failure to do this generates 
eternal jangle and disorder. It is the attempted infraction of this 
law of Christ’s centrality and solitary headship that breeds endless 
strife and convulsions in the church; as the roar and rush and 
ruin of Niagara represent the effort of nature to restore a dis- 
turbed equilibrium of the waters. But what agitates calms. It is 
the same law and force that below stir them to the seeming wreck 
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and ruin of the world that fix the eternal stars above in their 
calm and holy beauty and endless rhythmic order. As the geo- 
centric system produces endless jangle and disorder in the heav- 
enly bodies, which no scheme of epicycles permanently removes, 
so any other than a Christo-centric system of theology breeds per- 
petual antagonism and perturbation in its constituents, which no 
devices of man’s philosophy can eliminate. 

Christ stands also as the ever-during life-centre, the heart-force 
of the church, the source and object of its holiest, mightiest, 
sweetest passion, and more and more living in the life of the 
world, by the inbreath of the Spirit which takes of the things of 
Christ and shows them to men. 

In Him will stand a kingdom which cannot be shaken, because up- 
borne by the inextinguishable intuitions of our nature and anchored 
in the constitution of the moral universe; and because Christ 
once uplifted before the world never can perish from the memory 
of mankind. Cavil or criticism, logic or formulary, sophism or 
casuistry, can no more weave a veil over that face than before the 
sun in heaven. Nor can they reason it out of its power over 
human belief more than they can cipher gravitation out of the 
universe. That Person lifted up will ever have power, as when, in 
the first century of the church, with no written Bible, and little 
of literature, Christianity was diffused through most of the Roman 
world by the simple story of the cross. That story will have its 
charm to the end of the world, superior to all the arts of philosophy 
or logic, or rhetoric, and victor over the powers of darkness and 
hate. The Christ-idea — which you can no more argue out of the 
faith of the world than you can syllogize the sun out of the sky — 
will shine on forever with potency and charm to attract, trans- 
figure, and create anew the world. That idea will forever abide, 
from its congruity with our moral consciousness, without harmony 
with which no religion can long endure. Culture and progress 
may quicken and instruct our moral intuitions, but can never leave 
them behind. They themselves will have to rely on their validity. 
For without the postulation of that validity there could be no 
general ideas such as are the factors of progress. Christianity 
based on these intuitions as proof is based on our moral nature 
itself, and on the truth of Him who created it. Christ himself 
attested by these intuitions is the citadel of Christian proof; He 
is more than all libraries of erudite and philosophical apologies. 
He is the true theodicy, proving, by the gift of God’s own Son, 
God’s love to man, notwithstanding all the clouds and darkness 
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round about Him. Still it is well and fitting Christ should be 
surrounded by patriarch, prophet, and psalmist, as well as by 
cherub and seraph, though He can stand alone forever unshaken. 


ESPECIAL NEEDS. 


The present need of the Christian world is a new resurrection 
of our Lord from the dead ; another mighty angel to roll qgway 
the stone from the sepulchre ; the lifting of the terms of Scripture 
significant of Him from the grave of commonplace, breathing new 
life into dead forms, and translating them into a living language. 
It needs to lift its legend from the tomb of the Crucified One, and 
emblazon it on colors floating in the van of a living host, advan- 
cing and aggressive. 

We need a new walk with the risen Christ to Emmaus, and to 
feel our hearts burn within us as He opens to us the Scripture. 
‘ We need another Pentecostal effusion of the Holy Spirit to take 
of the things of Christ and show them unto us; quickening the 
Church with the consciousness of Him as a living personal pres- 
ence ever with his people, and arguing with the world of sin, 
righteousness and a judgment. 

There needs a new enthronement and coronation of Him, another 
apocalypse and unveiling of Him as King of kings and Lord of 
lords. ; 

If modern Biblical criticism shall have contributed something 
toward removing obscuring veils or coloring mediums between that 
face and the world’s vision, and to have exalted higher the personal 
Christ in fuller and clearer light of a consummate revelation, it 
will have wrought so far certainly to a result of vast beneficence. 

T. M. Post. 


St. Louis, Missour1. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ITS MODERN COMPETITORS. 
I. THE MORAL EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY. 


WE have indicated our purpose to consider some of those tendencies 
of modern life which come into competition with Christianity. We have 
in view, not the attacks which skepticism makes, from the side of thought, 
to prove the gospel unreasonable, but the influence which certain ethical 
and social theories exert, from the side of life, to prove the gospel un- 
necessary. Skepticism represents Christianity as irrational. ‘These the- 
ories represent it as superfluous. Skepticism opposes the gospel. These 
tendencies ignore the gospel. 

The field on which this competition is carried forwards may for prac- 
tical purposes be designated as the ethical field. We shall attempt to 
show that half-truths concerning the moral life of individuals and the 
moral relations of society are put in place of the complete truth of 
Christian ethics. These competing theories will be taken up in the or- 
der of practical as distinguished from theoretical investigation. Instead 
of beginning with the individual to discover the intrinsic grounds of 
right, and then working out into the complexities of society, we shall 
begin with social theories of morality and work back to the individual. 
The unity will lead us back to the unit. Although we shall not be able 
at any point rigidly to separate society from the individual, we expect to 
succeed in emphasizing one or the other sufficiently for the purposes of 
discussion. 

We begin with Modern Society considered as the product of a long and 
slow evolution, which has proceeded in accordance with purely natural 
tauses, and which is still going on by the same methods. This evolution, 
so far as it is moral, is a result, we shall maintain, of causes not discern- 
ible in human nature itself, but which imply a higher purpose. The 
moral evolution of society is not a self-developing growth, but the product 
of a moral education which has plan and intention. The object of the 
present article, then, is to defend the proposition, although it will not be 
explicitly stated at every point, that the Moral Evolution of Society is 
the product of the Moral Education of Society. 

I. When widely separated periods of history are compared, a striking 
contrast appears between the sentiments of the earlier and of the later 
times, and the change seems to have come about insensibly. The most 
familiar instances are obtained from the practices of war and persecu- 
tion. The warlike spirit has declined. Whereas formerly, as Mr. Fiske 
graphically puts it, ‘the capture of a town was invariably followed by a 
carnival of red-handed slaughter and bestial lust, it is now thought un- 
fair to kill the pigs or chickens of a non-combatant enemy without at 
least professing to pay for them; and warfare, once the only fitting occu- 
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pation of well-bred men, has come to be regarded not only as an intoler- 
able nuisance, but even as a criminal business, save when justified on the 
ground of self-defense.’ This change of sentiment is traced back to the 
fact that industrial pursuits have taken the place of war as the principal 
and the honorable occupation. So the persecuting spirit, as the same 
writer observes, ‘ while it has not yet ceased to influence men’s actions, is 
no longer regarded as a trait to be proud of, but seeks to hide itself un- 
der specious disguises. Its manifestations, too, have become correspond- 
ingly feeble. The heretic who once would have been racked, thumb- 
screwed, and burned for writing an obnoxious life of Jesus, is now only 
requested to resign his professorship in the Collége de France, while no- 
body thinks of such a thing as confiscating the book or cutting off from 
the author his share of the proceeds of the immense sale.’ This change 
of sentiment is traced back to lessening familiarity with the bloodshed 
and cruelty of war, and to the diffusion of knowledge which makes men 
less positive in holding and imposing their own opinions. Now, it is 
maintained that the displacement of war by work, the march of discovery 
and enlightenment, the increase of travel and commerce, which create a 
cosmopolitan spirit conducive to humaneness and toleration, are merely 
the gradual adjustment of man to his environment. He learns what is 
bad and what is good for him, that productive are more advantageous 
than destructive pursuits, that mutual services are preferable to mutual 
antagonisms, that the offices of neighborhood are useful on a wide, even 
a world-wide scale, till he is no longer selfish or clannish, but now at last 
humane. Thus the conclusion is reached from almost countless facts of 
the same sort, that the moral as well as the physical development of so- 
ciety from rudeness to refinement has gone on under the operation of 
natural causes. Man, being such as he is, put in a world such as this is, 
and among his fellow-men, must almost of necessity have felt his way by 
certain stages of slow advance to the progress which has already beer 
made, and which is only an imaginary line, never at rest, across a path 
which stretches on without visible ending. 

The analysis which discovers in intellectual and social advance the 
genesis of many virtues, or at least the disappearance of much cruelty 
and crime, induces calmness amounting almost to indifference in view of 
existing evils. The same old process, under changed conditions, it is be- 
lieved, is repeating itself to-day. Experience alone can teach men to 
avoid that which is injurious. The commotions which are due to une- 
qual distribution of wealth are part of a necessary movement. The in- 
equalities themselves are an unavoidable result. Accumulation is a nat- 
ural consequence of work, only a longer prevision of coming wants, — 
work in its earlier stages providing for next winter, in its later stages 
providing for a lifetime and for the lifetime of children and grand- 
children. It is therefore of little avail to apply special remedies, to treat 
mere symptoms, to put out personal effort, for the steady forces of devel- 
opment and the natural habit of adjustment will, if they are not inter- 
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fered with, carry society on by means of these very conflicts of labor with 
capital to the perfect balancings of economic equilibrium. The competi- 
tions of religious sects, the controversies of theologians, the doctrinal war 
of words, are also regarded without anxiety and even with complacency. 
They are the milder and closing stages of a struggle which was marked 
with more violence in the Dark and Middle Ages. There is only the re- 
ligious instinct of man making room for the intellectual and social in- 
stincts. The conflict, as the evolutionist believes, is not really, even if 
apparently, between groups or camps of separated men, but only be- 
tween the religious man and the mental man, between faith which has 
gone out of its proper domain and knowledge which will abdicate none 
of its own territory. In this final “decomposition of the orthodoxies,” 
for which, according to Mr. Fiske, the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be especially known to the future historian, there will be a dis- 
appearance of the nonessential, the unprovable, the superstitious, the con- 
tradictory, and there will be a survival of those cardinal virtues which 
constitute the moral well-being of society. 

These conclusions of the learned have filtered through, to some de- 
gree, into popular opinion. It is quite generally known that society has 
advanced by slow stages into its present conditions. It is seen that labor 
has been slowly subdividing into various occupations and specialties while 
capital has been accumulating in vested interests and colossal fortunes. 
It is commonly believed that the discoveries of science have undermined 
many a religious opinion, and weakened the hold of many a doctrine. 
It is well understood that society, as it now exists, is made up of many 
elements, which have acquired their present relation by a process of 
pushing and pulling, of war and peace, of hatred and benevolence. A 
result of these ideas is the growing opinion that things may be and should 
be left to work themselves out, and that therefore it is not wise to med- 
dle with the social machine. The knowledge that society is the product 
of many forces, delicately related, and as energetic now as ever, discour- 
ages interference with these complicated agencies. The tendencies are 
too various, tie movements too interdependent, the conditions too obscure, 
to be managed by individuals or organizations. With the best intentions 
one may do more harm than good. Equipoise and proportion may be 
more easily disturbed than restored. Reformers are thought to have 
more enthusiasm than knowledge. They are fussing around symptoms 
which they only aggravate without so much as knowing what are the 
functional disorders of society. All that is of value, it is believed, is 
«produced by indirect rather than direct methods. Little is accomplished 
by legislation, beyond facilitating business and allowing people to do what 
they have found out they wish todo. The constitution of the State is 
more easily amended than the bad habits of self-indulgent people. A 
change of statutes is not a change of public sentiment, much less of com- 
mon practice. Even the church, it is said, is of most service as regula- 
tive and preservative of good order and quiet living. Its revivals have 
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no visible results in the community at large. In general the moral forces 
of society are not on the surface, to be tampered with by every zealot or 
turned aside by every band of enthusiasts. Society has been a long time 
in the making and will take its own course in the future as it has in the 
past. Faith in a better future is based on knowledge of what has been 
going on through the ages. It is observed that there has been advance 
from ruder to finer conditions, in general from the lower to the higher. 
Popular opinion reflecting evolutionary thought is optimistic, and expects 
a good result finally from existing dangers, not because the remedies are 
visible, but because the tendency of society is believed to be now and 
always to have been towards its own ultimate betterment. Extension of 
knowledge into the past of the globe and of the race has made the opin- 
ion general and popular that the movement of society in secular, moral, 
and religious conditions is a movement of progress by evolution, and that it 
may be trusted to work itself out. The result is that some consider re- 
ligious sanctions unnecessary, and Christianity superfluous, while others 
who are not themselves irreligious do not habitually look to the gospel for 
the renovation of society. 

The foregoing observations present with tolerable correctness that 
theory of the moral evolution of society which has to a considerable de- 
gree come into competition with Christianity, and which in the judgment 
of many has already displaced it. The theory could not have gained its 
foothold if it did not rest, in some respects at least, on important truth. 
What, then, is the truth contained in a theory for which so much is 
claimed and of which so much is expected? In two particulars it is un- 
questionably correct. 

First, it gives a correct view of the method of social advance, and thus 
renders invaluable service to all who desire to labor intelligently for the 
good of their fellow-men. It is a method usually of slow and always of 
connected development. That which studies in the philosophy of history 
had recognized in part has been discovered on a larger scale by the ex- 
tension of the hypothesis of evolution into the historical, social, and 
moral spheres. It is seen that the advance of society, like that of nature, 
is not sporadic, but gradual and consistent. Revolutions and reformations 
are now known to be results rather than causes, although every event of 
magnitude, if it is a great result, must become in turn a great cause. 
They are thunderstorms clearing the atmosphere, in which, however, elec- 
tricity has been accumulating during days of excessive heat. They are 
the sparks, touched perhaps by a child’s hand, which blow up the sunken 
reefs only because years had been spent in digging out subterranean cham- 
bers and storing them with giant explosives. The knowledge that society 
develops under appropriate influences, and does not advance by leaps 
and jerks, affects plans for reform and for evangelization. Christian 
missions now lay broad foundations and depend on pervasive influences. 
Reforms are planned for the campaign of a generation or a century 
rather than for a season or an annual election. The corporate life of 
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society, the antecedents of heredity, of custom, of national history, of 
climate, are taken into account. Schemes for the elevation of society are 
modified as to time and enlarged as to scope. The church no longer ex- 
pects to suppress human nature itself, nor to eradicate local types of 
human nature, but is content to graft Christian characteristics upon na- 
tive stocks, producing here a Japanese and there a Burmese Christianity, 
not precisely like European and American Christianity. The slow pro- 
cess by which persistency of type is gained cannot be ignored. Indeed, 
when it is recognized, a view is gained of the developing kingdom of 
God on earth somewhat commensurate with the Divine purpose for the 
restoration of mankind to its true uses and destination. 

And again, the theory has rendered a service to truth in discovering that 
the moral evolution of society is in the direction of progress, Evolution- 
ists, we have said, are optimistic. They believe that the goal of human 
improvement has not yet been reached. They anticipate enormous ad- 
vances in knowledge, art, character, government. Man will penetrate 
into secrets which are now hidden. Scientists have made only approxi- 
mate guesses concerning the constitution and uses of matter, have stumbled 
on potencies of steam and electricity which are only samples of count 
less invisible forces yet to be utilized. Metaphysicians have not pushed 
their analysis of mind beneath those faculties which act only at little 
distances within sight and hearing, and are yet to fathom what is now 
guessed at as subconsciousness, and to find there powers of insight and 
sympathy which are unrestricted by space. Society will develop new 
economics, new zsthetics, new ethics. The moral standards of the Eng- 
land of to-day are no farther in advance of the coarse customs of Merrie 
England than the ethical refinements of England in the twenty-third 
century will be in advance of that rapacity and oppression to which its 
aristocracy is so indifferent now. The social reciprocities will be de- 
veloped more and more. In a word, man’s present mastery of the planet 
is but a clumsy adjustment of himself to his environment, and the “ best 
society ” of which he boasts is only a display of finery and an ingenious 
contrivance of delicacies for the palate, not different in motive from the 
feasts of Pawnee Indians. Society is in the midst of a moral evolution 
which has done little more than to make a good beginning in the tem- 
perate zones. So much truth, then, is contained in the theory under dis- 
cussion. It recognizes the fact that, on the whole, progress is going for- 
ward, and it shows that the method of progress is by evolution from a 
great diversity of elements and conditions. 

But there are radical defects in this theory, considered either as ac- 
counting for the existence of the moral sense itself, or as accounting for 
the past and present progress of society. It recognizes some facts, but it 
overlooks other facts. And, in large part, the facts which it recognizes 
are a result of the facts which it overlooks, For example, it does not 
distinguish clearly between mode and cause, between the how and the 
why. The moral advance of society, and, not improbably, the moral de- 
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velopment of the individual in remote ages, have occurred in a long suc- 
cession of stages but slightly different from each other. But the question 
arises why society and why the individual get out of one stage into an- 
other. The causes assigned only carry us a few steps back. When the 
decline of the warlike spirit is attributed to the growth of industrial pur- 
suits it must be asked why it was that work superseded war. Other 
causes may be assigned in turn for that advance, such as self-interest, 
larger foresight, the spirit of friendliness prompting to mutual services, 
the pressure of population with its growing needs. Then it must be asked 
why man becomes more far-sighted, more intelligent concerning his own 
interests, and more amenable to friendly impulses. But now we are ask- 
ing what makes man different from other animals in all these respects. 
Given man to start with, even a savage man, and it is not surprising that 
as occasion arises his moral and social conditions gradually improve. 
But how is man himself with his intellectual and moral aptitudes to be 
accounted for? He is susceptible to certain kinds of stimulus, so that 
when the stimulus is applied a given result follows, and in the line of im- 
provement. But the result is something new, and the individual or the 
society having responded to the stimulus has become different in essential 
respects. Evolution finds in nature and in morals that under appropri- 
ate conditions progress appears, but it cannot show why such conditions 
produce such results. We do not, however, at this point go so far back as 
to study the possible methods under which the creature man may have 
become the intellectual and moral being he is, for we are at present 
concerned with his social progress within the period of observed history. 
We need only remark that if man was developed from lower orders by 
some line of physical connection, the resemblances do not account for the 
differences. That which makes man different from animals is the very 
thing to be explained. It is said to be by a process of differentiation, 
like a graft on a tree. But differentiation means something new which 
was not present before, and is merely a roundabout way of saying that at 
given points the creature is found to be different from what he was for- 
merly. The Saco River rises in a little brook near the Profile House. 
By following that brook down one comes to the waterfalls of Biddeford 
and goes on to the sea. But the brook does not account for the mighty 
river, Other streams come in. Lateral valleys are drained. A line of 
continuity is not coincident with the sum total of causes. 

But confining attention to society, it is not uniformly true that the war- 
like spirit declines when the industrial spirit becomes active. At the 
same time and in the same country great industries and great wars have 
gone on together. Accumulations of wealth have made war possible. 
Wealth produced by work constitutes indeed the sinews of war. The 
civilizations of the East were created partly through conquest and partly 
through the development of natural resources by labor. The most in- 
tellectual and cultivated peoples have been most warlike, while some of 
the degraded nations have been peaceful. The decline of the warlike 
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spirit is noticeable only among certain nations, and in comparatively re- 
cent periods. The stagnant nations live side by side with the progressive 
nations. Some types of national life degenerate. What makes the dif- 
ference? Why under the same outward conditions are results so unlike ? 
If it is urged that work has now at length taken the lead and will prevent 
wars more and more, that with the growing volume of international trade 
nations cannot afford to go to war, it is to be observed that work itself is 
organizing against those who reap the profits of work and is threatening 
violence and injury worse than the evils of foreign wars. The natural 
tendency to determine right by might is arraying different classes of 
workers against each other. When love of possession takes the place of 
love of conquest it does not insure progress merely because industry is 
advantageous, but will in its turn, unless controlled by higher motives, 
issue in a train of evils. So the softening of the spirit of persecution 
is accounted for by great changes which have occurred in the habits 
and opinions of men. But how are those changes to be accounted for? 
If by previous changes which came about in a lower social stage, they in 
turn must be explained as having sprung up in still lower conditions, till 
at length nothing is left to start with, but the difference, coming into 
consciousness, between a pleasant and an unpleasant sensation. Modern 
society is thus made to be the necessary product of that which is behind 
it, and progress to-day is the result of this pushing from behind; and yet 
behind it is savagery, and behind savagery animalism, and behind animal- 
ism ? The Cheshire cat which Alice saw in Wonderland, and 
which is cleverly compared by Mr. F. E. Abbott to a purely phenomenal 
philosophy, may also represent a purely evolutionary social morality. 
Alice having seen the grinning cat several times finally says : — 





“*¢T wish you would n’t keep appearing and vanishing so suddenly; you 
make me quite giddy.’ 

“<¢All right,’ said the cat; and this time it vanished quite slowly, 
beginning with the end of the tail, and ending with the grin, which 
remained some time after the rest of it had gone. 

“¢ Well, I’ve often seen a cat without a grin,’ thought Alice, ‘but a 
grin without a cat! It’s the most curious thing I ever saw in all my 
life.’ ” 


Evolutionary ethics only shows the manner in which progress has been 
made, but gives little or no account of the sufficient causes in the peculiar 
constitution of man, and in those higher forces by which alone progress 
can be produced or accounted for. The truth is, as we hope to show, that 
man is beckoned on from before rather than pushed on from behind; 
that he is attracted rather than impelled; that he is in pursuit of his 
ideal rather than in slavery to his experience. 

Again, the theory obtains its idea of progress, and of the direction of 
progress, from Christianity. The history of man, apart from the influ- 
ences of the gospel, yields no such theory of the coming society as that 
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which is under consideration. A fundamental law of evolution is the 
survival of the fittest. The strong displace the weak. Those who have 
power take all they can get from the defenseless and the inferior, or com- 
pel their service. Might makes right. Jesus said truly that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great ex- 
ercise authority upon them. Society was in two classes, oppressors and 
oppressed, masters and slaves, strong and weak. Left to themselves 
men do strive thus one with another, till society becomes insecure and 
states break in pieces. Page after page of history is stained with this 
record. But it is predicted by evolutionary ethics that the moral prog- 
ress of society going forward under this very law will issue in a reign of 
universal love, when each will do to his neighbor as he would have his 
neighbor do to him. Egoism will become far-seeing, and will develop 
into altruism. The sympathetic impulses will gain ascendency, and man 
will find that his greatest happiness is secured by promoting the happiness 
of others. Wars will cease ; standing armies will disappear ; labor will 
no more envy capital, and capital will no more vex labor. Codperation 
will conquer competition. Poverty will be undergone voluntarily for the 
sake of the pleasure of giving others the pleasure of experiencing the out- 
flow of sympathy, — like the two polite friends meeting, each of whom 
is so glad that the other is glad that he is glad. Property will again be 
distributed unequally, so that the wealthy may exercise charity and the 
poor express gratitude. Now the law of natural evolution by superior 
strength is a flat contradiction to the law of love, and by no possible evo- 
lution can the one lead to the other. If it is seen that mutual conflict 
is to be replaced by mutual service, it is because some of the results of 
Christianity have become so familiar that by their aid the picture of a 
perfect society can be drawn. Such predictions could not be made unless 
a higher spiritual law had already given some reason for the expectation. 

The attempt has recently been made to enlist Darwinism in support 
of Socialism, to find in laws of natural development the identical laws of 
social evolution. But Darwinians reply that competition can never lead 
to equality and to services of mutual love. One writer says that the 
theory of descent, more than any other theory of science, predicates, in 
the most unqualified terms, the impossibility of equality; and another 
writer declares that the Social Democracy, when it appeals to Darwinism, 
does not fathom its meaning, and when it does understand is at a loss to 
know what to do with the essential principle of competition. 

II. The peculiarity of Christianity is that it aims to secure the moral 
evolution through the moral education of society. Standards of conduct 
are set up which are in advance of prevalent customs, and which impress 
men both with authority and attractiveness. By approach to these stand- 
ards progress goes forward. It is not meant that society makes no ad- 
vances except under the power of the gospel. Man’s knowledge enlarges, 
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his own unaided efforts. His material comfort may be sufficient, and his 
intellectual attainments may be considerable, without the gospel, as is 
shown in the art, philosophy, and civilization of pre-Christian periods. 
But those wonderful developments were not coincident, much less iden- 
tical, with moral improvement. On the contrary, the blackest corruption 
of morals went on side by side with artistic refinement and philosophical 
inquiry, till at length society collapsed for the want of ethical cohesion. 
Material prosperity is so little conducive to social welfare that warnings 
have been raised in all ages against the dangers of luxury. The progress 
of society is by means of moral and spiritual ideals, In the absence or 
neglect of them there is no uplifting power for the real elevation of 
society. The periods of rapid advance have been periods when moral 
and religious upheavals have occurred, and when the ideal order of 
society, according to the gospel, has been recognized and partly realized. 
Let us note some particulars in which Christianity alone provides for the 
moral evolution of society. 

First, it furnishes a distinct and complete ideal for society in its delin- 
eation of the kingdom of Christ on earth. This is an order of things 
partly established already in laws, institutions, customs, and personal 
life, so that it can be recognized in a concrete as well as an abstract form, 
but which is known to be immeasurably superior to the best existing con- 
ditions. There is general agreement as to the characteristics of this 
kingdom. Men understand each other when they speak of the Christian 
society and the Christian State. It is by comparison with this ideal, not 
yet realized, that customs of various sorts are condemned or approved. 
Great evils seem to threaten, but they are known to be evils, not so much 
by experience of injury as by perception of their disagreement with that 
which a Christian society ought to be. The population of cities, a mix- 
ture of nationalities, religions, occupations, awakens grave apprehensions. 
The greed and oppression of wealth, with accompanying self-indulgence, 
create profound anxiety. The confederation of baleful traffic as a polit- 
ical force, and which has so consolidated itself that it is called the liquor 
interest, excites alarm. The declining tone of domestic fidelity, as 
illustrated by the prevalence of legalized divorce, and the persistence of 
illegal Mormon polygamy, produces solicitude. The multiplicity of re- 
ligious sects and the internecine conflicts of each sect occasion mortifica- 
tion. In view of such evils, it seems as if nothing good had been accom- 
plished, and as if nothing good is secure. The undeniable contrast be- 
tween Christian and unchristian nations — between England and India, 
between the United States and China — is, for the time, overlooked. 
Now such feelings of discouragement and alarm are due to the percep- 
tion, more or less clear, of the social ideals of Christianity. These evils 
are sure to retard the progress of the kingdom of Christ. When it is 
said that in presence of them even the gospel seems to be powerless, it is 
at the same time implied that they are foreign and hostile to that order 
of things which the gospel has at least made intelligible and desirable. 
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The study of social forces has indeed enhanced, or rather disclosed, the 
difficulty of renovating society. The solidarity of mankind, the solidarity 
of groups of men, such as nations and communities, is, it might almost 
be said, a discovery of this generation. The invincible strength of 
custom, tradition, climate, heredity, race, sinks the individual into an 
insignificant being without freedom, and gives instead aggregates of men 
massed into bodies with the undivided interests and organized life of 
great social units, Yet, when in presence of such facts men are ap- 
palled by the magnitude and difficulty of the task imposed on benevo- 
lence, they are unconsciously making the contrast between a society but 
partly and a society wholly evangelized. A task is recognized, and 
tasks mean more than blind tendencies and groping movements. Tasks 
are duties, and duties are directed and inspired by ideals. Social science 
has, in fact, contributed to an enlarged comprehension of the Christian 
ideal, and has promoted recognition of the profound thought of the 
gospel concerning society. All the way through the Bible, the kingdom 
is made prominent. Christ came preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 
Almost the first petition in prayer is to be “ Thy Kingdom come.” The 
individual is to be saved that he may enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
But the grandeur of this view had been lost. Salvation became indi- 
vidualistic. The kingdom was either beyond the present life or in some 
outward organization like the church. But the original conception is 
reappearing. It is seen that a renovated society on earth is the ideal of 
the gospel, a society finding, indeed, its completion in heaven for those 
who belong to its incipient stages on earth, but which is to reach per- 
fection in a new earth in which dwelleth righteousness. The church now 
observes that, no sooner has prayer been made that the kingdom may 
come, than in the same breath the petition is voiced, “Thy will be done in 
earth even as it is in heaven.” The ideal is not outgrown, but in its repre- 
sentation of that kingdom which is the solidarity of mankind in goodness, 
it is still ample for the conversion to its own uses of those fragments 
of related life which now are mutually antagonistic and fruitful of evil. 
The original gospel is in advance of the interpretations which have been 
accepted for centuries, and in advance of recent discoveries concerning 
the organic relations of men. Science sees only the natural solidarity 
of society. Christianity on that basis proposes to build up the moral 
solidarity of mankind. 

But more is given than an ideal. It is an ideal capable of realization, 
which is energizing and is to energize yet more as an actual power for 
progress. Society can, indeed, make permanent advance only as it 
moves towards the Christian ideal, but it will not go in that direction of 
itself. ‘There are no forces pushing from behind which are sufficient to 
overcome inertia and retrogression. The accumulations of experience 
are but a shallow reservoir from which to supply the life of the present 
and future. The water must be flowing from a spring, not stored up in 
a cistern. It is not necessary to linger on that which Christianity has 
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already done for the moral evolution of society, but it is enough to point 
to signs of its present working. Notice, for example, the change going 
on in the preaching of the gospel. The pulpit is addressing itself to the 
practical needs and duties of man as a member of society. Three phases 
have followed one another in somewhat rapid succession, — the doctrinal 
phase, when the abstract doctrines of the gospel were unfolded and de- 
fended; then the mystical phase, when the interior life of believers was 
fed by the contemplation of Christ, and men were exhorted to repentance 
that they might have inward peace; then the phase of preaching the 
kingdom in society and in personal life, and which for want of a more 
definite designation may be called the apostolic phase. The latter takes 
up all that is good in the earlier phases, but emphasizes the applications 
of the eternal truths of the gospel to the various conditions of mankind. 
Notice, also, the eager interest of clergymen and religious leaders in the 
results of social science, in the movements of population, the moral influ- 
ence of new and growing industries, the statistics of poverty and crime, 
the demands of labor on capital. The congestion of population in cities 
is a recent tendency, but already the whole church is devising the broad- 
est plans for the evangelization of cities. The social hope of Chicago, 
New York, London, Berlin, and even Paris is in the intelligent service 
of the Church of Christ. 

Forms of religious work which were formerly successful, but under 
changed conditions are outgrown, are abandoned in favor of more appro- 
priate methods. The change is not always made as rapidly as could be 
desired. Dissatisfaction grumbles impatiently before traditional methods 
are abandoned, but dissatisfaction is a prelude, not to the cessation of 
effort, but to wiser and more vigorous effort. When we think of the 
crowded population of lower New York, one tenement house occupied by 
three hundred persons, and of what goes with such a condition, we feel 
discouraged indeed. But on second thought we know that relief is only 
a question of time, that by degrees improved or at least decent conditions 
will take the place of filth and disease. The bitter cry of outcast London 
has been ringing of late in the ears of England, the story has been 
plainly told of London’s poor; and already Christian philanthropy and 
statesmanship are dealing with the problem, the rapacity of landlords ‘s 
checked by severe law, and precautions against overcrowding are insisted 
on. At the public meetings of missionary societies, enthusiasm is aroused, 
not so much in view of successes gained as of fresh and vast demands. 
Great problems face us, but we believe that there are great forces over 
against them. It is indeed true that the wretchedness and wickedness 
around us are terrible, but nothing so arouses the enthusiasm of the 
church as graphic pictures of such conditions. So many triumphs have 
been achieved in the power of Christ that the church feels a quickening 
thrill of energy when it is confronted by remaining evils. Benevolence 
has even become a fashion. Every social leader must be an officer or 
director on a board of charities or missions. There are scarcely societies 
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enough to provide work for the daughters of luxury. A dilettante benev- 
olence, whatever its effectiveness may be, is a significant proof of the 
extent to which the Christian hope and the Christian law of love have 
become dominant. Even in the church, divisions and strifes are but the 
transition to a true unity. There is not altogether, nor chiefly, the intru- 
sion of worldly motives into sacred relations, but rather a living Chris- 
tianity struggling to shake off the formalisms and needless restrictions of 
the past. Worldliness, pride, love of power have forged fetters, and the 
gospel in life and thought is struggling to be free. In all denominations 
those who are recognized as having most of the spirit of Christ, and whose 
influence in the end must control, deplore contention about trifles and 
long for the time when the church will be united for the propagation of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Doubtless time is needed for the purifying of 
society. This generation, although it has witnessed marvelous changes 
in the world and in the church, is but one in the succession of the ages. 
As it enters into the labors of those who were earlier, so it prepares the 
way for future and more effective labors. But at least it is not ignorant 
of its problem nor its task. It is not dozing over the past. It is not 
satisfied to be adjusting niceties of doctrine in the midst of the conflicts 
and trials of modern life. It knows its task because it knows its ideal. 
It is gathering power for its task, because the kingdom not only is coming 
but has already come, bringing that measure of blessing to struggling men 
which is a sure presage of its sufficiency for all new and strange condi- 
tions which may arise. The moral evolution of society has begun because 
the moral education of society under the gospel has already been influ- 
ential. The evolution will go forward along the line of that education. 
Apart from this, is there good reason to expect progress rather than retro- 
gression, benevolent codperation rather than selfish disintegration, peace 
and safety rather than anarchy and confusion, the reign of love rather than 
the reign of hate? “There will always be,” says Martineau, “a tension 
above as there is a gravitation below the level marked by the institutions 
and habitual sentiments of a community ;” and he adds: “Beyond, and 
yet within the moral empire that covers the broad level of the common 
world, there is the promise of a state unrealized, or of a transfer of 
vitality to a new and unsuspected centre; behind Rome there is Jeru- 
salem; and within Jerusalem an upper chamber, whence. voices already 
escape that neutralize the barriers of race and tongue, and are not silenced 
by the look of the impossible.” 

Christianity not only expects the removal of social evils within a single 
nation or within a single generation, — it proposes nothing less than the 
conversion of the world, a task to which the church has confidently ad- 
dressed itself; it expects no less a unity than the oneness of mankind, 
when there shall be neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, male nor 
female, but all shall be one in Christ Jesus. This result may be far 
away, but in principle it is here, and man’s greatness is to labor towards 
the ideal of that perfect society. 
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But the evolution of society under Christianity is not by means of 
general tendencies which are vaguely recognized and feebly felt. Chris- 
tianity begins with the individual and works out through him to society, 
which is made up of individuals. It deals with persons rather than with 
tendencies. It saves souls first and creates institutions afterwards and 
consequently. This method is practically reversed by theories of the 
natural development of society. The evolutionary view is so general that 
the individual is almost entirely lost sight of. It expects progress through 
tendencies and movements, the spirit of the age, an intellectual and 
moral atmosphere. A vastly improved social condition is to be the result, 
and the individual is but a means to this magnificent end. He is placed 
in the midst of a slow advance, of which his own generation will witness 
only a stadium or two, and therefore he decides to snatch such enjoy- 
ment and profit for himself as he may be able to reach while he is slowly 
borne along. One who is moving on a swift river of living water looks 
forward to his destination which he in person will reach; but if he is far 
up on a glacier, the movement is so slow that personally he will get no- 
where, and therefore his chief concern is to make his hut comfortable 
and his stock of provisions ample during his lifetime on this frozen and 
nearly stationary river. Christianity secures the temporal and eternal 
worth of the individual. It singles out men, one by one, and presents to 
them a gospel which is capable of producing radical changes now and 
here. It recognizes and realizes the absolute worth of the individual 
through motives and appeals to which his truest self responds. It under- 
takes to reach him, and does reach him, at every stage of social prog- 
ress, and in any type of civilization, or even in barbarism. It does not 
wait for him to be raised up by general influences of intelligence and cul- 
ture to a higher level, and then upon that rising tide of social or human 
progress to act merely as steersman of his boat to its destination, avoid- 
ing collisions with other crafts, all of which, like his own, are borne 
along by great, silent, irresistible currents. Every ship freighted with 
the hopes and capabilities of a human personality can spread its sails to 
the winds of heaven, and resist or traverse the currents of natural tend- 
ency. Christianity finds the individual in any land, in Africa, Japan, 
England, and renovates him so that a new type of character, yet every- 
where essentially the same, appears the world over. One century need 
not wait for another which shall be more advantageous. Paul did not re- 
quire the conditions of the nineteenth or the twenty-ninth century in order 
to reach men with his gospel, nor did he believe that the world must 
wait one or two thousand years before any appreciable results in moral 
progress would be visible. The church and kingdom of Christ were dear 
to him, nor did he overlook the mutual relations of the members of the 
kingdom, but in the new life of individuals the kingdom had already 
come, for the eternal worth of persons was realized through their faith 
and love. The preaching of the gospel is with power because it is direct 
to individuals, appealing to conscience and sense of obligation. Even in 
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unrefined forms it has gracious influence. One who visits a congregation of 
working-people and listens to sermons addressed to them may be offended 
at the homespun illustrations and slang expressions of the preacher. It 
may seem to him that religion is cheapened or caricatured. And yet the 
earnest speaker may have possession of, or, rather, be possessed by, a 
lofty ideal of life which he can make intelligible and impressive to such 
listeners, and in response to which many of them can be brought not 
only to rectitude, but to the gentleness and holiness of life in the Spirit. 
The pulpit becomes ineffective when it discusses Christianity in some 
general way, even if it be with forcible argument, telling illustration, and 
choice diction. But the living gospel, in all ages and conditions of the 
world, addresses the individual with sanctions of divine authority, and 
thus, not waiting for the slow movements of social progress, raises him at 
once above the level of existing custom. 

Christianity thus creates the nucleus of a new society, which stands and 
grows with a distinctiveness all its own in the midst of the old, and which, 
to some degree, leavens the old. When it degenerates towards the 
secular type, the pure gospel is again felt summoning the followers of 
Christ to leave all that hinders and follow Him. The result for society 
is not a man a little above or a little below customary standards, but a 
man different in essential respects as to aims, motives, and character 
from the man produced by the purely natural evolution of society. 
Groups of men with the Christian characteristics are not insulated from 
the life of other men, but are so far in advance in important, well-recog- 
nized respects that they beckon society up to their own level. A better 
society within the community has attraction which is generally felt. The 
ancient prophecy gains repeated fulfillment as others take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Christian man, saying, We will go with you; for we 
have heard that God is with you. 

Christianity also puts the individual upon service for soviety from the 
vantage-ground of superior moral insight and character, thus reversing the 
usual order according to which man is found struggling for his own rights 
and his own satisfaction. There is never, even in the minds of irre- 
ligious men, danger of disturbing the balance of social forces by intro- 
ducing the sincere service which breathes the spirit of Christ and not the 
spirit of party and self. 

Because the gospel secures the absolute worth of the individual, he has 
part already in the kingdom of Christ, for that kingdom is the better 
order of society, including all true worth, which already exists on earth, 
and needs not to wait for some remote future. The kingdom of God is 
among us, in the hearts of men who have found a higher life than self- 
indulgence or self-promotion, even the life of that kingdom which is right- 
eousness and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost. In the words of the 
lamented Mulford: “This kingdom has come, and it may be always 
coming; it is in the realization of righteousness in the life of humanity. 
It has come, and it therefore is no vacant dream; it is always coming, 
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and it is therefore to be striven for with the energy and endeavor of 
men.” ’ 

The ideal of Christian progress is not impersonal, an imagined aggre- 
gate of good qualities and worthy customs. It is the personal Christ, 
who is not only the embodiment of human perfection, and who not 
merely enunciated the principles of social progress as if He foresaw the 
future, but who is the power in heart and life to produce those results which 
He predicted. He is not the sublimated result of a slow process scarcely 
begun, but He is already in the world, ever “at issue with sin,” trans- 
forming individuals, and through them shaping society to better ends. 

Evolutionary ethics expects progress by differentiations on the great 
whole which the past has blindly produced. Christianity expects prog- 
ress by differentiating on the individual, and obtaining positive results 
within the short period of a single lifetime, — results of intrinsic worth 
for the person and of permanent value for the society of which he is part. 
He is not taken out of his relations, but in relations finds inspiration 
from that which is above the level on which he stands. 

Evolution generalizes from results already gained and so predicts the 
direction of progress. But Christianity inspires and creates progress. 
The preacher of an association of ethical culture, at a meeting held, for 
convenience, on the Lord’s day, explains results and tendencies in society 
in broad generalizations. The minister of a Methodist Church preaches 
Christ to the conscience and heart of erring men, and creates results, or 
rather sets in motion new causes which produce moral results in society. 
The one studies society, the other shapes society. 

After Christianity has been some time on the field, and has not only 
saved some individuals from an evil generation, but has infused its spirit 
into customs and tendencies, an evolutionary doctrinaire appears, and, 
having observed that there has been a connected development proceeding 
gradually, announces that the development has developed itself. He 
ignores the moral and spiritual forces of Christianity which have pro- 
duced the ethical evolution of society. Such a philosophy of moral results 
reminds one of Clerk Maxwell’s saying concerning agnostic theories, 
that they all need a God to make them workable. Theories of a natural 
social development need Christianity to make them workable, and then 
they get on perfectly. When it is seen that Christianity is a moral edu- 
cation which elevates society, there is then no need to deny, but every 
reason to affirm, that social results appear gradually in an orderly evolu- 
tion, rather than violently in a magical revolution. 

We reserve for the next article discussion of the mutual dependencies 
of society as it now exists, and have up to this point confined attention 
to the conditions of progress from earlier stages. It only remains to 
notice the opinion that Christianity, like other religions, has accompanied 
and no doubt affected certain stages of progress, yet that it is but one of 
the best of the great superstitions, a purely human product, which has 
sufficiently served its purpose and is about to pass away. The evidence 
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of this is the crumbling of old dogmas and a growing independence in 
all matters of religious faith and form. It is admitted, therefore, that 
Christianity, like all profound philosophies and lofty religions, has had 
influence on human progress, but it is also claimed that, like them, it 
has been part and parcel of the evolution, as much natural result as 
efficient cause, and at all events is losing its hold on the thought and life 
of intelligent men. We do not deem it necessary for the present pur- 
pose to show the inadequacy of a naturalistic explanation of Christianity, 
for we should then be obliged to make a wide excursion into the field of 
apologetics. It is only necessary, now, to distinguish between temporary 
phases of Christianity and Christianity itself. Christianity is struggling 
to free itself of foreign admixtures, of superficial theorizings, of narrow 
interpretations. Many dogmas have been foisted on the gospel by hu- 
man invention, sometimes honestly, sometimes to sustain the power of 
instituted religion by holding men in intellectual bondage. We submit 
that in all branches of the church, in connection with a growing dis- 
regard for particular framings of dogma, the tendency is becoming more 
distinct and more powerful to exalt the personal Christ as the Example, 
the Redeemer, and the King of men; that the church is brushing away 
all obstacles and obscurations which separate the living Christ from 
the living church and the living soul. Some who observe the signs of 
change suppose that it means total overthrow. But it is the disturbance 
of transition, not the disturbance of collapse. It is the stirring of life 
in the swelling buds as they push off the dead leaves of the past. It is 
the breaking up of a river with the warmth of spring,-when the crackings 
and crashings of ice are only commotions on the surface, by which the 
mighty river sets itself free. We also submit that the great company of 
Christian believers were never before so earnest in bringing the gospel 
of freedom and love into relation with the actual life of men. Not only 
do they perceive the contrast between life about them and the ideal before 
them, but they are toiling to bring the ideal into living connection with 
the actual. Christianity in the past has been distinct as a doctrine ; it is 
now emerging distinct and beautiful as a life. In the past it has saved 
the individual from his dangers; it now saves him to his uses. Always it 
has given promise of the life which is to come; to-day it gives promise 
also of the life which now is. Formerly it abstracted the believer from 
his relationships ; now it makes him fruitful as a member of society. These 
changes are not signs of decadence, but signs of rejuvenescence. When 
religion is losing power, correctness of opinion is exalted above purity of 
life. But when formalism and rigid orthodoxy yield to high ideals of 
character and conduct, religion is all aglow with the energy of life. 
Change and agitation are signs of vitality. Transitions have occurred in 
the onward progress of Christianity and have separated the permanent 
from the temporary. Commotion shakes only the perishable scaffolding. 
In modern as in ancient times the gospel, with its new, fresh, irresistible 
power, signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken, as of 
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may remain. 


THE REPROACH OF SPECULATION. 


A NEW conception in theology may expect to be greeted upo. its ap- 
pearauce with the charge of heresy or with the reproach of speculation. 
The charge of heresy is easily established or disproved. There are the 
historic creeds of Christendom and the “ well-known ” creeds of a par- 
ticular denomination, with which the doctrine or dogma in question can 
be compared. Moreover, the ecclesiastical relations of the parties ac- 
cused of heresy soon determine the truth or falsity of the charge. That 
is not heresy within the limits of a given denomination, which has an 
actual and recognized standing in that denomination, in the membership 
of its churches, and in the fellowship of its ministry. And this ecclesias- 
tical test is under constant application through the acceptance or rejection 
of applicants for church-membership, or of candidates for ordination. 

The reproach of speculation is more difficult to meet, chiefly because 
it implies a habit of mind which is assumed to be unpractical and want- 
ing in seriousness. The reproach is that speculation is wasteful, demoral- 
izing, and divisive, in proportion to its vigor. It diverts the energy of 
the church, interrupts its work, and distracts its counsels. The few, who 
are most bitter in their reproach, directly and persistently attack their 
brethren who dare to think beyond the accustomed limits. The major- 
ity, whose feeling is less intense, are content with congratulating them- 
selves that they have no time to speculate. They are too busy and too 
earnest in the immediate work of saving souls. 

“T venture to affirm that speculation of what is known as eschatology 
or the doctrine of the last things, is mainly the occupation of men who 
live in the world of books. I believe that evangelization, not eschatology, 
is the pressing problem of the hour.” 

“ There are two great ways of looking at this matter. One is to spec- 
ulate here and to adjourn the saving of souls to the future. Another is 
to save souls here and adjourn speculation for the future. I propose to 
do what in me lies to save souls here and now, and when, if through the 
infinite mercy of God in Christ Jesus, I am permitted to enter into the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God, then I will speculate and re- 
joice in my speculations.” 

‘“‘ What have we to do with speculative theories of possible methods of 
salvation for them [the heathen]? We have had our own eyes opened 
by a saving light, which we are bidden to let shine. How can we then 
waste that light in illuminating a debating room where we may discuss 
theodicies and theologies, the while that ‘gross darkness’ every day 
deepens upon the perishing millions ?” 

These citations, taken from recent sermons and addresses, show what 
is intended in the reproach of speculation. Men who refuse to accept 
certain inherited but now unused and ineffective dogmas, seeking to dis- 
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cover the large and effective truth which may replace them, are accused 
of wasting their own spiritual energy and of endangering the missionary 
zeal of the church. We propose to inquire into the reasonableness of 
this accusation. We do not hesitate to follow the question into the 
sphere of morals, and of practical work, if others are disposed to carry 
it there. The question is, Does the present “speculation” in regard to 
the application of Christianity to the race tend to produce unmoral and 
unspiritual qualities in the church, and inefficiency in its service? The 
question, we are to remember, like all questions raised in times of con- 
troversy, suggests certain alternatives. Suppose men refuse to speculate, 
to think, that is, at all about the relation of Christianity to the race, what 
then? Do they wish to have it thereby understood that they accept the 
dogmas which they can no longer preach as a motive to missionary 
activity ? or do they thereby wish to evade the issue by allowing contra- 
dictory explanations? or do they thereby take refuge in agnosticism ? 
The morality of speculation depends entirely upon the motive under 
which it is undertaken, and must be contrasted with the effects produced 
by opposite courses of action. In times of theological excitement there is 
no ideal state of mind with which an existing tendency of thought can be 
compared. At such times everything in disposition, as in opinion, is rela- 
tive, not absolute. It is therefore manifestly unfair to assume the wrong- 
fulness of any attitude of mind without asking for the alternatives. Ifa 
given attitude is condemned, what may be expected to take its place? 
What is actually taking its place? Controversies tend to define and 
classify men in their moral relation to the subject under discussion. 
They may refuse to be classified theologically, but not morally. Contro- 
versies never leave men as they find them in their disposition and mo- 
tives, in their sympathies, and in the temper of their minds. 

What then is the moral effect of speculation as compared with that of 
other and opposing mental conditions? We will take the comparison in 
respect to those conditions only which actually exist, and are now coming 
into account as the substitutes for speculation. The speculative opinion 
in question, it will be remembered, is that concerning the application of 
Christianity to the race, or concerning the subjects of redemption. 

Speculation on this question is opposed by dogmatism. What is the 
comparative moral effect of each? Dogmatism is of two kinds — that of 
the philosophical system, and that of institutionalism. It is with the 
latter that we now have to do. Dogmatism has, for the time being, left 
the Schools of the church and taken its seat on its Boards. Few teachers 
of theology exhibit the dogmatic temper. This temper is to be found, 
if anywhere, in those who control organizations. Formerly the argument 
ran, you must accept a given dogmatic statement to its last logical con- 
clusion to save the system. Now the argument runs, you must accept it 
to save the organization. We must maintain its theological traditions. 
We must have uniformity in its teachings. Hence the present insistence 
upon the dogma of the absolute and irreversible limitation of opportunity 
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to this life, alike for those who have, and for those who have not the 
knowledge of Christ and his salvation. We will not discuss the moral 
effect of the imposition of this dogma upon the mental sincerity of those 
who are called upon to uphold and teach it. Another effect is beginning 
to show itself of even greater moral significance. We refer to a certain 
hardening process which seems to be going on in the minds of some of 
its advocates. We are becoming painfully familiar with the language of 
indifference and unconcern, in which reference is made to those who are 
outside the limits of our immediate responsibility. Sharp and unfeeling 
distinctions are drawn between pagans dead and pagans living, as if the 
generations which have passed away were not of the “ same human mould,” 
and had ceased to represent sentient beings. When the serious question 
is asked, “whether any, few, or many, gospel-less heathen will be saved,” 
the answer is made in part that “a few passages of Scripture seem to 
imply pleasant (?) possibilities in this direction.” The strange doctrinc 
is advocated, that want of sympathy and effort on our part in behalf of 
the lost is excusable, and even commendable, if we are assured that others 
will work for them more successfully. ‘When we are solicited to do 
something for others, it is suitable if we inquire whether another stands 
ready to do it, and to do it better than we can, in case we should decline. 
If so, that would justify our refusal. Indeed, it should encourage, and, 
under the circumstances, compel our refusal. For however we might 
lament to lose for ourselves the advantage of the undertaking, yet why 
should we imperil a sure success by putting our imperfectly skilled hand 
to the work? We should not. If the priest and the Levite on the 
Jericho road knew certainly that the good Samaritan was coming up 
behind on a horse, and had oil and wine and money with him for the 
wounded man, whereas they had neither, and if they were infallibly sure 
that this good Samaritan was a nurse who never lost a case, whereas 
they had no confidence that they could carry the wounded man through, 
then they were quite justified in passing by on the other side.” This 
last quotation is from the sermon preached before the American Board 
at its last annual meeting. We venture to say that the constituency of 
the American Board never before listened to a sermon conceived in a 
like spirit. The sermon, as a whole, may be taken in illustration and 
evidence of the moral effect of excessive dogmatism in the employ of 
organization, in narrowing the sympathies and hardening the tone of 
those who, above all others, ought to represent the width and the tender- 
ness of the love of Christ for man. 

Speculation in regard to the application of Christianity to the race 
is met by evasion, the moral effect of which we need not discuss. We 
pass to the fact. Contradictory utterances are made or allowed which 
leave the public mind in uncertainty and confusion. A writer in the 
“Hartford Religious Herald,” of October 21, calls attention to this un- 
certainty as to the theological position of the American Board, in the 
following personal inquiry : — 
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‘‘ The vexed question respecting the doctrinal qualifications of candidates for 
the foreign missionary work having been settled by the recent action of the 
American Board, the more fundamental question forces itself forward for an 
answer. What does orthodoxy require me to believe as to the future of those 
who die without a knowledge of Christ ? The doctrine of a future probation 
for them does not commend itself to my acceptance. But that is only a nega- 
tive position — it is a non-belief. I therefore ask of you, or of some of your 
learned correspondents, what, as a positive article of faith on this subject, am I 
to accept in order to being regarded as doctrinally sound? If I understand 
the position of Dr. Alden, and of those who sympathize with him, they hold a 
man’s doctrinal soundness in suspicion if he expresses himself as being in 
doubt or in ignorance upon this question ; he must have a well-settled, posi- 
tive faith in respect to it. Now can you tell me what exactly this positive faith 
is ? for I confess that I am in a quandary.” 


We doubt not that many are in the same quandary, for the semi- 
official and representative utterances upon the subject under inquiry are 
sharply inconsistent and contradictory. A paragraph in “ The Andover 
Review ” to the effect that “the damnation of the mass of the heathen, 
final, irreversible, without an offer of a Saviour, is not — thank God! — 
a part of the Congregational Creed, nor of the belief of the Church 
Catholic, and any attempt to enforce it is a serious blunder,” called out 
this editorial response from the “ New York Evangelist,” a journal which 
still represents a part of the constituency of the American Board. 


“Can the writer of this sentence ever have read the Jong and brilliant series of 
discourses delivered by the most eminent representatives of Congregationalism 
at the anniversaries of the American Board? Can he be familiar with the 
current doctrine of the orthodox pulpit of New England on this subject, from 
the days of Edwards and Hopkins down to the days of Woods and of Park ? 
Can he, in view of the unwavering testimony of the Creeds of the Reformation 
respecting the depravity and guilt and the condemned estate of sinful man, as 
man apart from the gospel, maintain that the condemnation of the heathen 
world is no part of the belief of the Church Catholic? And, in a word, can 
he be familiar with the opening chapters in the Epistle to the Romans? That 
the pagan world lies at present, and has always lain, under the condemning 
wrath of God, in consequence of its spiritual corruption and revolt from Him, 
has been from time immemorial a part of the Congregational Creed. That 
this doctrine is still a primal and positive element in Congregational belief, 
broadly viewed, we have seen no reason whatever for doubting; and the 
sweeping denial of this fact, made by one of the advocates of the new dogma, 
will rank as one of the most remarkable in the bistory of Christian theology.” 


On the other hand, the “ Congregationalist” in referring to the same 
paragraph said : — 


‘¢We have never seen any person who held such a doctrine. Dr. Davis’s 
utterance on our second page knows no such doctrine, and we believe he has 
accurately voiced the general belief of those who oppose the new eschatology. 
And it cannot permanently advantage the endeavor to revolutionize the funda- 
mental idea of our foreign missions, thus to misrepresent those who are not 
ready to support that revolution.” 
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In an unofficial pamphlet recently published by Rev. A. C. Thompson, 
D. D., now Chairman of the Prudential Committee of the Board, we note 
the following quotations, introduced under the divisions, “The Consensus 
of the Board and of the Churches,” and “ Opinions of Missionaries.” 


‘‘ Twenty-four millions every year have reached the extremest edge of that 
plane on which their probation had been spent, and then dropped into an 
abyss, the depth whereof, and the blackness whereof, no friendly warning had 
disclosed.” 

“ There is no room to doubt that the heathen world is sinking to perdition.” 

“They are going at the rate of twenty millions a year to the judgment 
unprepared.” 

“Certainly nothing but the belief that they are in a mass going down to 
eternal ruin can keep modern missions alive.” 


On the other hand, the Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., preacher before the 
American Board at its last meeting, exclaims in the sermon from which 
we have already quoted : 


“The condition of the heathen hopeless! Believe that they are involved in 
a doom which they cannot escape? Far and yet further from us be the 
thought. ... 

“ Leading teachers of the ‘later’ school [of Calvinists] to-day reject em- 
phatically the imputation that they teach a hopeless hereafter for all the 
heathen. They invite us to the Scriptures to learn how merciful the Lord is, 
and how ready He is to forgive, and how prompt to receive the prodigals of 
the race. At such an invitation we do turn and rejoice to learn that nearly 
two thousand years ago, and long before the Christian gospel was preached 
among many nations, the raptured apostle on Patmos beheld in heaven ‘a great 
multitude which no man could number, of ail nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues.’ John saw them in heaven, for they ‘stood before the Lamb 
clothed with white robes and palms in their hands, and cried with a loud voice, 
saying: Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.’ And this innumerable multitude, bear in mind, were neither angels 
nor children of Abraham. They were out of every nation under heaven, and 
of every tribe and tongue, and all of them, uniformed in white robes of right- 
eousness, were eloquently praising the God of salvation.” 


And yet again, as supporting the quotations introduced by Dr. Thomp- 
son, President S. C. Bartlett, D. D., chairman of the committee on the 
Report of the Home Secretary, at the last meeting of the Board, wrote 
in the “‘ Congregationalist” of September 23, as follows : — 


“Known facts are all sadly against this opinion [that great numbers of the 
heathen are in this salvable and saved condition]. The presence of the gospel 
appears as a rule indispensable to rouse men to a repentance of sin and a 
willingness to be saved. The tremendous burden of duty to give the gospel to 
the heathen, growing out of their lost condition, seems hardly to be lightened 
one atom by these cases which are to the last degree exceptional. For instead 
of finding a great multitude thus ready to receive Christ and his salvation 
when offered, the number is fearfully small. I have been unable to obtain any 
account of more than a dozen or twenty instances of heathen found thus. waiting 
for a Saviour, and I doubt if any man can recount a hundred.” 
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To the same effect Professor Austin Phelps, D. D., writes in the “Con- 
gregationalist ” of July 15. It will be noticed that his utterance has spe- 
cial relation to the theory that the Holy Spirit acting upon conscience 
is a power of unknown but probably far-reaching result in the salvation 
of the heathen —the theory of those who advocate the doctrine of the 
“¢ Essential Christ.” 


“Do the facts prove that any uninspired religion, or recent redemptive 
working of the Holy Spirit, is a preparation to Christianity in any such sense 
that it does, or can, initiate among the masses of mankind the work which 
Christianity promises to complete in the salvation of individuals and the re- 
generation of society? For example, are the conditions which seem to have 
existed in the mental history of Socrates and Plato reproduced on any large 
scale among heathen and Mohammedan thinkers? How many such instances 
of mental and moral forecast of a revelation from Heaven does a vigilant 
missionary discover in a lifetime ? For answer to these inquiries we appeal 
to the experiences and observation of those who know. What is the testimony 
of the facts ?” 


Per contra, the Rev. William H. Ward, D. D., said at the meeting of 
the Board at Des Moines : — 


“ And now there is, as I understand it, to-day a difference, but not as to 
whether a great many of the heathen shall be saved. We have had a great 
modification of view during the history of the Board, and that fact must be 
remembered, as to who would be saved. . . . There has also grown up the 
view [reference had been made to the change in respect to the belief in the 
salvation of non-elect infants] which was not the view in the earlier history of 
this Board, that a very large number of heathen are saved in the good counsel 
of God. . . . If our good friend Dr. Withrow should go as a missionary to 
the heathen and a heathen should say, ‘ Do you believe, sir, that our ancestors 
are saved ?’ he has to say, ‘I cannot tell, but I do believe that immense multi- 
tudes are saved.’ When Mr. Hume comes to them, and they ask, ‘ Are our 
ancestors saved ?’ he has to say, ‘I don’t know, but I have hopes that very 
many of them will be saved.’ There is absolutely no difference as to the fact 
alleged. I want that clear. As to the question whether heathen will be saved, 
all agree that a very considerable number of heathen will be saved. . . . And 
now the only question to be considered is just thus: What is the theory which 
you will present which will explain how it is that the heathen, which will be 
saved, will be saved ? That is all. This is the whole of it. Nothing more 
and nothing less. And it is on this question and no other question that this 
great hubbub has been raised.” 

And so strongly are some convinced that the opinion of Dr. Ward 
represents the current belief of the constituency of the Board that the 
Rev. L. F. Parker writes to “ The Nation” (November 18), challenging 
any one to name among the supporters of the belief in the universal 
perdition of the heathen : — 

“(1.) One living Congregational theological seminary. 

“(2.) One living Congregational theological professor. 

“ (3.) One living Congregational paper. 

“(4.) One living Congregational minister of any note.” 
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In the citations made we have not entered into the metaphysical ques- 
tion of the ability or inability of the heathen. The question is one of 
fact, and in the answers given to this question we have shown how an- 
tagonistic are the views held and put forth by representative men. It is 
easy to infer the moral effect upon the churches of this confusion and 
contradiction. 

Gentlemen in the management of the American Board, through your 
arbitrary yet evasive and confusing policy, you are losing the leadership 
of your natural constituency. You cannot maintain a negative without 
putting forward and supporting a positive. You have said that some 
things are not to be held. Will you say what is to be held upon the 
question at issue? Your constituency ask for a clear, reasonable, and 
large utterance upon the subject, if you attempt to speak with authority. 
Your dogma of the absolute limitation of the opportunity for salvation 
to this life to those who have no knowledge of Christ, is not a sufficient 
theology for the American Board. It does not satisfy reasonable thought 
or the moral sense.. Your position is weak. You may hold for a time a 
given intrenchment, but you are in the open field, and men are thinking 
around you and behind you. The question of the correspondent to 
whose communication we have referred expresses a general demand, when 
he asks at the close of his communication, “Can you tell me what posi- 
tion I must take in order to be recognized as orthodox? I am in the 
quandary of a trilemma: universal perdition — or salvation by the light 
of nature —or a future probation— which? Or will you allow me to 
say, I cannot solve the difficulty, the attempt is an idle speculation, I 
leave the whole matter with God the Judge, in the charitable hope that 
somehow He will open a way of escape to some at least of the unevan- 
gelized millions?” 

The attempt is made to supersede speculation, concerning the subjects 
of redemption, by agnosticism. 

We have no disposition to rebuke the spirit of those who take refuge 
in this alternative, and we shall allow ourselves no contention with them. 
But we cannot refrain from insisting upon the waste of moral power in- 
volved in agnosticism. Agnosticism never takes the full strength out of a 
great truth. It is wanting in confidence in truth. Keeping within the 
limits of assured safety, it lacks the aggressiveness which the surrender to 
a great truth inspires. It cannot charge its disciples with the inspiration, 
the enthusiasm, the abandon, which is the high privilege of believers. Spec- 
ulation is the necessary result of using a truth to the full, the necessary 
condition of living at the front of truth. It is always, when serious and 
long sustained, the herald of a widening faith, an enlarged hope, a nobler 
and truer conception of God. 

Speculation has entered into much of the best preaching of every vig- 
orous and fruitful age. It has been a marked characteristic of New Eng- 
land preachers from Jonathan Edwards to Horace Bushnell. Contrary 
to the common impression, it naturally attends the presentation, the 
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proclamation of the gospel. The preacher above all men must be satis- 
fied in his thought of God and of His ways toward men. He cannot pro- 
claim a God in whom he cannot rejoice, and in whose ways he cannot 
take delight by the consent of all his powers. Theodicy is as bad a word 
to some ears as speculation. But every preacher must have his theodicy ; 
he must be able, in his own mind, to “ justify the ways of God to men.” 
Men who to-day rejoice in the freedom of the gospel, preaching with 
unvexed mind, are able so to preach because some men before them dared 
to speculate. What preacher, among all who are now most vehement in 
denouncing their speculating brethren, could preach the gospel at all, if 
he was not allowed to believe in the salvation of all infants? But belief 
in the salvation of all infants came into the faith of the church as a pure 
speculation. If doctrines must be made out of proof texts, this belief 
can never become a doctrine. It is simply an inference from the Chris- 
tian conception of God; it is the outcome of the spirit, not of the letter 
of Christianity. There is not a text in its favor which can compare in 
authority and in certainty of interpretation with the much discussed pas- 
sages in the first Epistle of Peter, which set forth the preaching of Christ 
to the spirits in prison. What preacher of fifty years hence will be able 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, who is not allowed to believe that 
Christ died for the race and that the offer of his salvation will precede 
the judgment? ‘Speculation of what is known as eschatology, or the 
doctrine of the last things, mainly the occupation of men who live in the 
world of books!” Then the pulpit, be it said to its reproach, is about to 
incur an unnecessary debt to scholarship. The traditions of the Ameri- 
can pulpit are toward high and far-reaching thought, and when these tra- 
ditions are ignored under the false sentiment of any generation, the pul- 
pit of that generation will cease to illustrate the best definition yet given 
of the power of preaching : — “ Preaching is making men think and feel 
in proportion as they think.” 

The question is not, as some seem to imagine, one simply of method ; 
it is one rather as to the reality of power, the sufficiency of motive. At 
this point we are constrained to take issue with Dr. Ward in his brave 
and brilliant speech at Des Moines from which we have already quoted. 
“And now,” he said, “the only question to be considered is just this: 
What is the theory which you will present which will explain how it is 
that the heathen, which will be saved, will be saved?” No, that is not 
‘ the question. The question is, not, how the heathen will be saved, but, 
will they be saved ; or, to drop the metaphysical play on the words “will” 
and “can,” can they be saved except by Christianity? Do the facts war- 
rant the belief or the hope that they are being saved outside Chris- 
tianity ? We were recently asked if we did not believe that any heathen, 
like Socrates, who was in a salvable condition, could be saved without the 
direct personal knowledge of Christ. We replied that we held no such 


arbitrary view of Christianity that we could not thankfully allow any ex- 
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ceptional result ; but that what was exceptional was not the ground and 
reason of present discussion. The real and only pressing question was in 
regard to the heathen who were not in a salvable condition, the ninety 
and nine out of the hundred. I came, said Christ, not to call the righ- 
teous but sinnors to repentance. We are chiefly concerned, not about the 
method by which the one righteous man is saved, but about the motive, 
the power of God unto salvation, by which the ninety and nine sinners 
can be brought to repentance. Is there any power actually at work in 
the world, outside Christianity, sufficient to this end? We believe not. 
Is Christianity sufficient to this end? We believe that it is, in so far as 
God can act under the limitations imposed by the freedom of the human 
will. We believe that we have the right to say, in the light of the his- 
tory of Christianity, not only that it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth, but also that it is the power of God sufficient to 
bring about that belief which insures salvation. Christianity, through its 
continuous revelation of God, and through its widening operations in the 
world, is lessening the field of agnosticism. 

We are able to say, in all humility, that we know more of God in the 
scope of his mercy toward the race than was known by the generations 
which preceded the era of modern missions. Men know God by prov- 
ing Him in his service, and by surrendering themselves to his revelation. 
The certainties of Christianity are constantly increasing in respect to the 
subjects of redemption. The church of the generations beyond us, if 
faithful to its work and to its light, will be able to affirm where we are 
hesitant or faithless respecting the number of those who are included in 
“the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.” 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 
IV. FARTHER INDIA (continued). 


In the October number we dwelt especially on the results following and 
prospects opening upon the conquest of Upper Burmah. We now return 
to the more regular course of communications as given in the “ Baptist 
Missionary Magazine” from the beginning of 1885. — Rev. E. A. 
Stevens, D. D., writing from Rangoon, under date of October 10, 1884, 
says: “The interpretation of the Book of Revelation stirred up quite 
a disturbance in the church, because of the counter-interpretation of the 
Second Adventists, who do not seem to know, at least have not the cour- 
tesy to admit, that some other interpretation than their own may be 
worthy of the serious consideration of Biblical scholars.” Dr. Stevens 
very reasonably deprecates too eager a confidence on either side as to the 
form of blessings still reserved for the redeemed here on earth. — Rev. 
E. O. Stevens, of Tavoy, brings into view the hereditary prevalence 
which Christianity has come to have here and there in Burmah, by men- 
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tioning the baptism of a lad whese great-grandfather, Oo Myat-lay, was 
a Christian preacher. — The Pastors’ Conference at Bassein have had to 
deliberate, in a juncture which should shame their Christian rulers, on 
the measures that should be taken to guard their people against “ intem- 
perance, which is now, under government patronage, spreading to such 
an alarming extent in British Burmah.” It is to be hoped that the 
British will not think it necessary to signify their dissent from Buddhist 
asceticism by turning Burmah into a land of drunkards. — At the dedi- 
cation of a new house of worship, Moung Tha Din, a government official, 
begged liberty to say a few words. He certainly succeeded in com- 
pressing the substance of the occasion pretty thoroughly into his few 
words: “ Brethren and sisters, we have a new missionary, and we re- 
joice ; we have a new pastor, and we rejoice ; we have a new chapel, and 
in this too we rejoice; let us now have new hearts in the work, and go 
on with fresh zeal.’”” — The Rev. H. W. Hale speaks of disputations with 
sincere, earnest Buddhists, and inclines to think that such despise the 
Christian books as shallow because they are not written in the “ god-given 
Pali.” The worship of the letter takes every conceivable form. — The 
Rev. H. Morrow, of Tavoy, asks the ever-recurring question: “Can it 
be God’s will that America should be supplied to repletion with ministers 
of the gospel, while such a field as this remains unoccupied, while these 
multitudes go on to the heathen’s doom?” — Rev. D. A. W. Smith, 
D. D., says that the theological school at Rangoon has now forty-three 
students, and might easily have a hundred, but that, for some undiscov- 
ered reason, the dormitory has proved so unhealthy as to deter the most 
from coming. Rangoon itself, we are informed by Dr. Murdock, is not 
unhealthy, and on account of its universal accessibility, is unquestionably 
the best location for the Seminary. The buildings and grounds, more- 
over, which have cost many thousands of dollars, are not to be lightly 
surrendered. The dormitory has been changed, and it is thought that 
the trouble is now obviated. — The ‘‘ Magazine” for March, 1885, has 
a brief article by Rev. William Dean, D. D., entitled, “A Half Century 
of Service.” Those of us who, a generation back, had the privilege of 
repeatedly seeing and hearing this admirable man, and who, in the rush 
of our own later lives, had in a manner lost sight of him, though always 
remembering the dignity of his presence, the singular grace and purity 
of his style, and the grave intensity of his devotion, and bearing him in 
mind as standing forth conspicuously in that apostolic succession of the 
Golden Chersonese which begins with Judson, now rejoice that to the 
twenty years of service which he had seen then he has since added an- 
other thirty. He says:— 


“Having found a half-century home in the Eastern world, with now and 
then a look upon, and a temporary lodging in, my native land, I have now 
come to stay a little time in the house where my late wife spent her last night, 
and then lie down Wy her side, while my children, with filial hands, cover the 
blanket over me. I went abroad in behalf of the Baptists of America to plant 
a mission among the Chinese [of Siam]. That tree has taken root ; and by 
the blessing of God, and the culture of others, has spread its branches, and is 
bearing precious fruit. I have enjoyed the full toleration of kings and gov- 
ernors, the friendly codperation of missionary associates, and the comfort and 
help of the best domestic companionship that God ever gave to man, together 
with the Christian sympathy and generous support of the churches at home, 
and the kindness and courtesy of their os yo management and executive 
officers. 
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“ My life has not been one of self-denial and sorrow, but of high privilege 
and personal enjoyment. My way may have passed by the side of some perils, 
but most of them unseen by me, and the Lord has delivered me from them 
all. I have never been stoned nor imprisoned ; I have never wandered about 
in sheepskins or goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. In some of 
my darkest days my friends have said, in sympathy, that I was a subject of 
congratulation rather than condolence ; and in view of the whole experience 
of the past, I may indorse the sentiment, while I borrow the language of an- 
other, who said, ‘ Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.’ It is a grace, a favor, a privilege, with all its costs, to preach the 
gospel to the heathen, and those who do the most of it enjoy the highest 
privilege, and do not wait for the coming life for their reward, but have now 
In enjoyment an hundredfold.” 


— The Rev. J. N. Cushing, D. D., of Rangoon, reports a journey into 
Northern Siam. The Baptists have for a number of years had a mission 
here, in the Laos kingdom of Zimmay, which is distinct from Siam, but 
dependent on it. They at first met with much opposition from the king 
of Zimmay, and two of the converts were beaten to death with clubs, the 
king defiantly declaring that though he acknowledged the persons of the 
missionaries as exempt, he would kill as many of his own people as he 
chose. At last, however, Siam intervened, and by proclamation declared 
that any of its subjects might change their religion at pleasure. The 
tributary king demurred, but Siam was firm, and the proclamation be- 
came a part of the law of the realm. “Since that time opposition has 
not taken any open or aggressive form, and the work of evangelization 
has prospered. There are now between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred Laos converts gathered into four or five churches; and the mis- 
sionaries are respected by the people, and their message of truth widely 
listened to. Their prospect of large success in the future seems very 
bright. One thing seems very encouraging to them. Unlike most of the 
missions in the East, they have had no cases of immorality or other 
heinous sins to grieve their hearts and cast opprobrium upon the cause of 
Christ in the eyes of the heathen.” — Mrs. M. B. Ingalls writes from 
Thongzai, in Burmah, under date of November 27, 1884: — 


“ There is a great change here among the Buddhist priests. The travel of 
the railway obliges them to mingle more or less with all classes ; and, though 
it is a sin to touch gold and silver, they produce it sometimes for their ticket ; 
and the sacred robes brush against the female costumes. Not long since I had 
a morning lunch with a prominent priest, whom I knew, on the train. As his 
pupil opened his package of rice, I went in to give him a tract ; and he asked 
me if I had eaten my breakfast. When I replied that I must wait till I reached 
Rangoon, he was sorry for me, and asked his pupil to give me something from 
the package ; but to try him, I sat down on the bench by his side ; and he di- 
vided the food, and I sat and ate it with him. One of the men looked a 
little surprised to see us eating and talking ; and the priest turned to him and 
said I too was a religious teacher, a kind of Rahanma, — which means priestess, 
—and the man was satisfied. As he had no water, I went into my carriage 
and brought him some, and this, too, a few years ago would have been refused ; 
and, indeed, it would all have created a great excitement a few years ago. 
Buddhism is still strong, and perhaps there never were stronger, more devoted 
men than we now sometimes find ; but there are great changes among the 
people. This year we have sold tracts to four or five of these priests at one 
oe a tract. This is not now a frequent occurrence, but a few years ago we 

never heard of such a thing.” ; 


— Mrs. Ingalls reports the baptism of one who was a Buddhist priest for 
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ten years, a man of good learning among the Burmans. The station- 
master —a pagan —lent the railway tank for the baptism, and in coming 
up from the water the new convert was received by a brother who was 
once a priest for twenty years. Mrs. Ingalls fears that the younger man 
is by no means fully exorcised of his priestly pride, but has good hope of 
him. “If this new man is as good and honest a believer in Christ as 
Oo Shaw Mot ” — the elder priest — “he will bear fruit to the glory of 
God.” — Dr. Cushing, in continuing the account of his journey into 
Northern Siam, speaks of coming to a district whose whole population is 
made up of the families of witches, who are exiled from the towns and 
villages of the neighboring principalities, and condemned to live here 
permanently. — Rev. H. W. Hale, of Shwaygyeen, writes: “ One young 
man to whom I gave a ‘ Life of Christ’ last year, it was said, had taken 
the book away with him, and read it frequently. His father’s eyes were 
too poor to allow him to read much, but he thought it very good if there 
was One who could take away our siiis. May the Lord make him seek 
and find such a Saviour! At the next village south, I met an old lady, 
who listened like one hungry for the bread of life as I preached Christ 
to her. At Mone, a young man expressed his belief in the eternal God, 
but said it was hard to come out.” — Here is a Burman carpenter who 
seems to know more than a good many Western philosophers, though 
spiritually standing with them: “ A carpenter who said last year that 
Buddhism and Christianity were alike now says they are very unlike. 
But he does not care to become a Christian.” — The Rev. David Smith 
writes from Shwaygyeen, February 23, 1885 : — 


“T am greatly delighted with Shwaygyeen. It is the Hamilton of the 
East. I believe that for beauty of situation and picturesque surroundings, it 
is unsurpassed in any country. We have here all that beauty and variety 
which can be made by a happy commingling of mountain, plain, and river. 
The whole city lies in a great natural park. There is no monotony of any- 
thing. Every view and every surface is constantly merging into something 
newer and more beautiful. Man alone is monotonously unimproved. His 
dress — or no dress — and his laziness are the only monotony ; and here, even, 
you must go where Christianity has not taken hold of the people, for nowhere 
did I see more indication of genuine thrift and progress than at the Karen 
Association. Christianity, we the wakeful enterprising spirit of the gospel, 
do for the people what God has already done for the country ; they make 
them as interesting as any people in any country. . . . The effect which the 
gospel has produced among the Karens is felt far and wide. They are no 
longer a heathen people, but respected, even envied, by all the country round. 
A tremendous force, well organized, is contained in the eleven hundred Chris- 
tian Karens living and working for better things. The influence of such a 
force goes up like an exhalation, and, spreading far and wide, makes a silent 
governing force to reorganize society, however degraded. . . . There is no dis- 
count on these Karen Christians. They are not born into Christ’s kingdom to 
be fed and clothed, but to feed and clothe others. I am confident that they 
are willing to do their part. They may be depended upon for men, for ele- 
phants, for workmen, for timber, for anything which is wanted, if it be in 
their power to get it. They are to be trusted brethren of American Baptists, 
in many respects as wise, as thrifty, and unsurpassed by them in piety and 
consistency of life, with faith as keen and shining as the most enlightened home 
Christians. I was greatly impressed with the ability manifested at the Asso- 
ciation to plan and execute, which does not belong to all people in the same 
degree.” 


— Among the Chins of Arracan,a wild tribe, missionary work is hope- 
fully developing. The Rev. W. F. Thomas, writing from Sandoway, 
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March 9, 1885, gives account of having baptized fourteen at Gyate-dan, 
and three at Toung-pat-lai. At Gyate-dau, the largest Chin village in 
Southern Arracan, there are now twelve Christian households. Mr. 
Thomas and some native helpers were about setting out for the jungles 
of the wild Chins, of whom a Chin preacher says that the wilder they 
are, the more interested they seem.— Rev. M. C. Mason, under date 
of March 20, 1885, says: “Since writing you last week, I have heard 
of Ramkhe’s visit to the villages I mentioned. He baptized thirty- 
nine, making eighty-nine baptisms since our association, February 1.” 
—The July “ Magazine” gives the report of the Baptist Missionary 
Union for the previous year. We notice that in it the belief is ex- 
pressed that in Burmah schools have been made too conspicuous, on 
the ground that one hour a day to the Bible and the rest to secular 
knowledge is not the right proportion in missionary effort; that had 
the $294,600 laid out in ten years on schools in Burmah been laid out 
directly in preaching the gospel, the amount would have shown much 
more evangelizing power. Moreover, it is contended that appropriations 
for schools should be limited to Christian youth, that education should 
follow and not precede the gospel, and that if the Burmese, as heathen, 
have been willing-to provide schools for their children, there is no reason 
why they should not do so as Christians, especially as the British govern- 
ment is very ready to help. — The property of the Baptist mission in 
Bhamo, in Upper Burmah, has been mostly destroyed during the occupa- 
tion of the town by Chinese banditti. It was mainly the Burmans, how- 
ever, who destroyed it. ‘The prospect of resuming missionary work in 
Upper Burmah at present cannot be said to be bright. We await the 
further opening of the plans of our Leader.” This was written some 
half a year before Upper Burmah passed into Christian hands. — Mrs. 
Morrow writes: “Through the ignorance and inefficiency of native 
teachers, a great host of Karens had been baptized before our arrival 
in the country, who have since failed to give any evidence of a change 
of heart. . . . We have had compassion on these church members on 
account of their great ignorance, and have hoped that they would learn 
a more excellent way. We have now concluded to enforce rigid dis- 
cipline, and have entered on that work. From the church with which 
the association has just been held, one fifth of the membership have been 
excluded and suspended. At another church, which I visited subse- 
quently, I found nearly two hundred names on the church record, and 
left it with but fifty-four.” — Mr. Armstrong, of Maulmain, writes: 
“The Telugu church, with forty members, with a surrounding Telugu 
and Tamil population, large, compact, steadily increasing, and remark- 
ably accessible, because of their removal from the caste influences of their 
native land, forms a field of great interest and promise.” — Dr. Cross 
reports : — 

“On our way back from the association we visited a number of villages. 
We spent a week in the village of Shasabo, and it is very important that the 
work done in this village should be known. Some six years ago Rev. Kyouk- 
Kai selected the place to receive Karens from the mountains to cultivate lowland 
paddy. He now has a church of two hundred and thirty-one members, —a 
settlement of seventy-six families, — and they have raised about as much 
paddy this year as all the hill Pakus put together, or more than thirty thou- 
sand baskets. Kyouk-Kai has had about fifteen villages under his care, and 
has baptized one hundred and fifty-three in these villages. He had baptized 
fifty into the church during the year. . . . They built a teak chapel, so large 
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that many of the original brethren thought it would never be filled, but they 
already find it too small for their use. ... The whole village seems to 
be awake to improve. Many are preparing to build good houses for them- 
selves. We believe that such an example as this will have a great effect on 
the mountain Karens, to lead them to give up their precarious and poverty- 
stricken method of cultivation on the mountains, which never affords them 
more than a mere scant supply of food, and undertake a method by which 
they can become wealthy.” 


— Mr. Case writes : — 


“In Mandalay I met, for the first time, an interesting people, the Pahloungs, 
or ‘hill people’ as they call themselves. They live among the northern Shans, 
on the borders of China. In dress, and some of their customs, they resemble 
the Karens, and I hope may be more susceptible to the influences of the gospel 
than the Shans have been, although, unlike most of the Karens, they are Bud- 
dhists. . . . On returning from Upper Burmah, about the middle of February, 
I made another trip of about two weeks to the Shan villages in this region, 
visiting very nearly every village where I had not already been this year. My 
reception in most places was far from encouraging. Very nearly all the Shans 
in this vicinity have now heard something of the religion of Christ, and, with 
very few exceptions, they cordially dislike it. To be told that ‘they be no 
gods which are made with hands’ does not please these bigoted Buddhists ; 
and, when an attempt is made at preaching to them, most of them sit in sullen 
silence, till it often seems like talking to so many stones. There are, however, 
some gratifying exceptions to this rule. At present a few, among them two or 
three priests, seem inclined to turn from their idols to the living God.” 


It must be remembered that Buddhism, though denying God, does not 
deny the gods of any country, but often incorporates their worship with 
itself, becoming, in various regions, a variously-colored Buddhistic idola- 
try, though one free from obscenity and cruelty.— Mr. Thomas re- 
ports : — 


“The rainy season was largely spent in the Biblical training of eighty-three 
Chin and Karen youth, many of whom are now actively engaged in mission 
work. We are glad to report the safe arrival of the hundred seats which the 
Ladies’ Society kindly sent us as a surety that the promised ladies are coming ; 
as well as the completion of a girls’ dormitory, worth over twenty-five hundred 
rupees, and paid for wholly by the free-will offering of our Karen Christians, 
for the accommodation of the girls’ department of their school. What gave 
us most joy in our school work, however, was the evident presence of the 
Divine Spirit in the consecration of the Christian portion of our school, ‘and in 
the conversion of nearly all of our unconverted pupils, fourteen of whom were 
baptized during the session of the school. We would also call special atten- 
tion to the thousand scholars assembled in our jungle schools, which the Chris- 
tian Karen government inspector reports as in a most flourishing condition, and 
which cannot fail to be exerting a very powerful Christian influence, not only 
on the children who are being thoroughly saturated with Christian truth, but 
also on the parents, many of whom are being won from heathenism by their 
children. Truly, ‘a little child leadeth them.’ ” 


— Rev. E. C. Stevens writes from Prome: “The Burman licentiate, 
who has the care of the disciples living in the Padoung township, persists 
in declining to receive from me any pay, assigning as his reason that his 
unconverted heathen neighbors are continually asking him how much he 
gets for having become a Christian; and he wishes to be in a position to 
convince them that he was not led by sordid motives to forsake the religion 
of his ancestors.” — The Rev. M. Jameson, D. D., speaking of his 
jungle-trips, says: “I have no difficulty in interesting the people, and I 
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have scores of attentive hearers every day. With brief conversational 
interruptions, I often talk five or six hours aday. The gospel seems 
very precious to me, as I thus explain it over and over again. ‘The fresh 
interest of new companies of hearers keeps the work from being monot- 
onous, and I always look for, and sometimes find, those who seem really 
desirous to know the way of life. Nearly always my wife goes with me 
on these mission-trips, and there is no overestimating the good that her 
work is adapted to do, especially among the women of the district. . . . 
The last year was marked by unusual success in selling tracts, as well as 
Scripture portions.” — Rev. C. A. Nichols, of the Sgau-Karen depart- 
ment — the Karens being variously subdivided — writes : — 


“The inertia on the part of our churches in regard to the conversion of 
their own immediate heathen neighbors is also a matter that seems to grow 
rather than to lessen. This is helped by the fact that the effort to keep sepa- 
rate, on the part of the Christian churches, from the heathen customs of their 
neighbors, often tends to their separating themselves from them as the holy 
from the unholy ; and so, instead of regarding them as objects for their prayers 
and labors, they come to regard them in somewhat the same light as the Jews 
did the Gentiles. This, again, is one of the items which go to form the aggre- 
gate of ‘the care of the churches, which cometh upon us daily.’ Yet in some 
respects the churches, as a whole, have rarely accomplished more in a single 
year. For foreign missions, they have never exceeded the contributions of the 
present year ; for the current expenses of the town school, as far as I can 
ascertain, the contributions have never been exceeded but once ; and at the 
recent associational meetings they voted to increase the amount usually given, 
as demanded by the growth of the school, and, in addition, to erect a new 
teacher’s house and dormitory. Our obituary list for the year is unusually 
large, and contains the names of some of our most esteemed pastors, taken 
away in the prime of life. Several of these have died suddenly of cholera, 
thereby causing the scattering and serious breaking up of their churches. We 
shall feel their loss more and more deeply inour church work ; but the same 
Wisdom which called them away from us can also provide for the work which 
they have left.” 


— The Baptists, as is known, have extended their missions beyond the 
mountains bounding Burmah on the west, into the Indian province of 
Assam, which, indeed, when they began their work, belonged to Burmah. 
Here, as in Burmah, there are various wild upland tribes, among whom, 
as among the Karens, they have hope that the Gospel will spread more 
readily than among the confirmed adherents of either Buddhism or Hin- 
dooism. One of these tribes is the tribe of the Angamis, a few of whose 
boys are under instruction. Rev. C. D. King says of them: — 


“ We look upon them as the hope, under God, of a speedy dissemination of 
Christian truth among the people of this tribe. These boys, fast approaching 
manhood, are really the only ones who are able to communicate Christian truth 
to the masses of their own people. There are no others who both know what 
the truths of Christianity are, and also know how to make them understand by 
means of the Angami language. The task is a difficult one, for the language 
does not lend itself easily to the expression of a large class of religious ideas 
which are utterly foreign to these people. It has, for instance, no term ex- 
pressive of reverence, or of anything akin to it. I do not yet know how we 
shall ever say in Angami, ‘ Hallowed be thy name,’ or ‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother ;’ but these shrewd boys, whose own the language is, and whose minds 
have been quickened and made versatile by study and by acquaintance with a 
comparatively rich and elegant language like the Assamese, will be more com- 
petent than any others could be, to express these ideas which are becoming so 
wholly their own.” 
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— The Rev. Mr. Kandura —a native preacher — writing from Gowa- 
hati, in Assam, says : — 

“T am now back at home from a trip in the interior. . . . During my stay 
. . . [had the privilege of baptizing twenty-four candidates, and performing 
the ceremony of eighteen Christian marriages. . . . On a certain time while 
in camp, I happened to meet, and have a long talk with, a pretty large num- 
ber of heathen Garos. After some length of dispute, it opened their hearts 
to confess the superiority in the truth of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but it was too 
hard for them, they said, to come into the purity of Christianity. . . . I have 
long noticed the good confidence of the poorer classes of heathen people, living 
out in the interior, in our native Christians, in cases of settling matters of dis- 
agreement or quarrel impartially. Instances of the kind are put off even for 
a considerable time by them until a Christian comes and interferes ; and what 
is decided upon by him seems to prove quite satisfactory to both the parties 
that are concerned.” 


— Dr. Cushing, writing of Northern Siam, of which we know compar- 
atively little, speaks of “ crossing a low mountainous country, much of 
which is waterless, yet full of picturesque crags, ridges, and peaks, and 
covered with a magnificent teak forest.’”” — In the principality of Lakaun, 
in this region, there are one hundred and eighty baptized believers. — 
Rev. William George remarks: “ A consciousness of sin is rarely found 
in a Burman; when found the man is easily led to the Saviour. During 
July we baptized four, all of whom had been led to Christ gradually by 
Christian neighbors, who were not regarded as preachers. ‘This fact en- 
courages me to hope that the laymen among us are more fully alive than 
I had supposed.” The spiritual deadness of the Burmans, as compared 
with the Karens, is probably to be ascribed to the benumbing effects of 
Buddhism. — Mr. N. Garton writes from Maulmain: “ Our hearts were 
made very glad by eighteen of our pupils asking for baptism last month. 
After a careful examination, we decided to accept ten of the number. 
— Rev. W. F. Armstrong writes: “The work among the Telugus and 
Tamils is developing in different parts of Burmah. . . . In all the large 
towns of Burmah there is now a large and rapidly increasing number of 
Telugus and Tamils.” Several have been baptized. Thus, through the 
Assamese and the Telugus, there are now two great strands of connec- 
tion between the work of the American Baptists in Brahminical and that 
in Buddhist India.— In and near Rangoon, it appears, the mission- 
churches are considerably troubled by schismatical tendencies. They 
show two of the common features of such, a claim to divine illumination 
independently of Scriptural study, and a declared determination to labor 
among Christians only, to the neglect of the heathen. — Rev. A. T. Rose 
. writes, just before the dethronement of Thebaw: “I have not realized 
until now how much the Burmans feel that the king is the head and life 
of their religion; that, if there be no longer a king in Burmah, their re- 
ligion will fall to pieces. It matters not how brutal and fiendish the 
king may be, he is the head all the same. It has come out of late that 
they feel this way deeply and quite generally.” Now that the Burmans 
have lost their Pope, it is to be hoped that they will find their God. — 
At about the same date Rev. A. Bunker writes: ‘ All Upper Burmah 
open to the gospel! We have been praying for this for years. The 
Burman power broken means Buddhism broken.” — At the last meeting 
of the Chin and Karen Association of Henthada and Tharrawaddy, more 
than twelve hundred people were present, many of them being heathen 
Karens and Burmans, who seemed to be deeply impressed by the meet- 
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ings. During the year there had been two hundred and twenty-five bap- 
tisms within the bounds of the Association, one hundred and eighteen 
converts from heathenism. The Association reports more baptisms, 
more churches, and larger contributions, than last year. The Associa- 
tion, however, is so widely spread, that it is thought it will be necessary 
to divide it into three. — Under date of January 30, 1886, Rev. C. E. Bur- 
dette reports a tour among the Christian villages of the Kamrup District. 
Twenty-seven were baptized and fourteen restored, the latter from a 
village which, with another mentioned, had gone back to heathenism in a 
body. — In the September number of the “ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” 
is an extended article by Rev. A. Bunker, on “'The Burmah of To-day.” 
He says : — 


“ Burmah of to-day and Burmah of six months ago, so far as the constitu- 
tion of society goes, are totally different. There has been a complete up- 
heaval, a reversal of order, a supreme convulsion among the people. Then 
the Karens were the same obscure people they had always been. Now, they 
stand in the front rank. . . . The whole Burman nation is in revolt, just as 
much so as it can be. I am speaking soberly, with no exaggeration, I believe. 
The issue is between the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ and of Guatama. 
The avowed object of those in revolt is to slay the Christians wherever they 
find them, and are able to do so.” 


Mr. Bunker then relates how the teacher and two deacons, of a remote 
Karen church, had been deliberately hacked to death by the Burmans. 
In Shwaygyeen many Christians had thus been murdered in cold blood. 
Buddhism and Burmah being so identified in the minds of the people, 
national and religious feeling seem to fuse into one in their hostility to 
their Christian conquerors, 

— The October number of the “ Magazine” contains a letter written 
by the secretary of the king of Siam to Dr. Dean, in the name of the king, 
expressing his satisfaction at the long continuance of the doctor’s labors in 
Siam, assuring him that of all the missionaries he stands highest in the 
royal favor, and inclosing one of the gold medals which the king had 
struck at the date when the length of his reign equaled that of his 
father’s. This calls to mind a letter direct from his father to Dr. Dean, 
which the latter read in Union Seminary some thirty-two years ago, 
and in which the elder king, though showing no interest in the spiritual 
aims of his correspondent, poured out to him with boyish eagerness, as 
to a father, all his hopes and aims for the higher civilization of his peo- 
ple. The letter was couched in the most curiously nondescript English 
ever written, but was perfectly intelligible throughout. “I hope,” says 
the worthy monarch, “that when Sir John Bowring comes again, he 
will not find us in the most Asiatic ignorance.” Thus far the Siamese 
kings seem to be friendly, but contented and impregnable Buddhists. 
Their friendliness may in part result from the fact that they do not stand 
on quite so high a plane of Buddhist orthodoxy as the kings of Burmah. 
They are not in so eminent a sense Defensores Fidei. 

— Under date of May 20, 1885, the Rev. Eugene P. Dunlap, of the 
Presbyterian Mission in Siam, reports having just returned from a sev- 
enty days’ tour down the west coast of the Gulf of Siam, preaching the 
gospel to about 330,000 people who had never heard it. The prime 
minister had furnished them with commendatory letters, and the author- 
ities of the regions visited received them with the utmost kindness and 
liberality. The term of their trip was the province of Bandin, noted 
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for its coal, tin, and ship-timber. Sad epidemics were raging, both among 
men and cattle. ‘The people attributed these misfortunes to the weak- 
ness of their religion. They believe that its power is waning. When 
they heard that we were preaching in the villages, many people said that 
we had come to ‘prop up’ their religion. While in this province we 
preached daily to people who had never heard the name Jesus.” In 
the next province, where the murrain was still worse, the governor, an 
enterprising man, earnestly devoted to the welfare of his people, urged 
them strongly to settle there, offering them handsome inducements to do 
so. The court adjourned to hear the preaching, and Mr. Dunlap left 
the judges and clerks reading the gospel aloud to the people. In the 
next province, Langsooen, the Florida of Siam for fruit, and also noted 
for its yield of tin, some requested baptism, among them two govern- 
ment officers. In another province six have been baptized. — In Chieng 
Mai eight new communicants were received in May, 1885, making thirty- 
two during the first eight months of the year. Thirty families near the 
city have asked for Christian instruction, having renounced idolatry and 
spirit-worship. — The Siamese were just then in high spirits, expecting 
rain after a drought and various other public benefits, from the recent dis- 
covery of a “ white elephant.” It was said to be the finest specimen se- 
cured in many years. The king had gone to receive it in state. — In 
Chieng Mai, ten were received to communion in August, and ten at a 
village called Bau Phau. — September 20, 1885, seven were baptized at 
Petchaburi. — At the village of Maa Koon Wan twenty-four families 
combined to raise a chapel to the true God, and then applied for a Chris- 
tian teacher. Indeed, throughout Siam the number of inquirers during 
the last year has been greater than ever before. Between 1875 and 
1885 the number of native Christians in Siam and Laos increased eleven- 
fold. Siam proper is left to the Presbyterians of our country. The one 
Baptist missionary labors only among the Chinese. What are the Pres- 
byterians doing, that in a country where Christian teachers are received 
with honor by all, from the king downward, they have but two mission 
stations? — The “ Foreign Missionary” for June, 1886, has an excel- 
lent article on “ Buddhism and Christianity,” from which we’ make 
some extracts : — 


‘¢ Those who pray in the temples — mostly unfortunate women and old men 
—are not seeking the sublime Nirvana, but always some earthly good, and the 
fat bonzes show little of the extinction of human desire or of the triumphs of 
oe spirit over the world of sense. Buddhism is still pitiful toward dumb 

asts — possible incarnations of deceased kindred and friends ; it pampers 
doves and cattle and pigs and apes ; but it crushes woman to the very dust, 
closing against her almost every door of hope, and it cruelly ostracizes the in- 
nocent victims whom it accuses of witchcraft, denying them and their house- 
holds all sympathy or help.” 


— The following quotation is made through Professor Kellogg, from 
“ Hardy’s Legends and Theories of Buddhism :” — 


“The system of Buddha is humiliating, cheerless, man-marring, soul-crush- 
ing. It tells me that I am not a reality, I have no soul. It tells me that there 
is no unalloyed happiness, no plenitude of enjoyment, no perfect, unbroken 
peace in the possession of any being whatever, from the highest to the lowest, 
in any world. It tells me that I may live myriads of millions of ages, and 
that not in any of these ages, nor in any portion of an age, can I be free from 
apprehension as to the future until I attain to a state of unconsciousness ; and 
that, in order to arrive at this consummation, I must turn away from all that 
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is pleasant or lovely, or instructive, or elevating, or sublime. It tells me by 
voices ever repeated, like the ceaseless sound of the sea wave on the shore, 
that I shall be subject to sorrow, impermanence, and unreality so long as I ex- 
ist, and yet that I cannot now cease to exist, nor for countless ages to come, as 
I can only attain Nirvana in the time of a supreme Buddha. In my distress 
I ask for the sympathy of an all-wise and all-powerful friend. . . . But I am 
mocked instead by the semblance of relief, and am told to look to Buddha, 
who has ceased to exist, to the Dharmma, that never was an existence, and to 
the Sangha, the members of which are real existences, but, like myself, par- 
takers of sorrow and sin.” 


The Buddhizing tendencies that are creeping in among ourselves may 
be noted among other signs in the pathetic complaint of an evangelical 
minister, writing in an evangelical journal, that there are still American 
colleges in which it is taught that the soul is an entity. The complainant 
does not yet note it as a grievance that there are colleges in which it is 
taught that God is a reality. This higher step of advancement will be 
climbed in due time. 

— The Siamese are reported by the missionaries as having been greatly 
astounded at the fall of Burmah. It seemed to them incredible. Be- 
tween the advances of the French on the East and of the British on the 
West, they begin to feel that breathing-space grows scant. But this ap- 
prekension does not appear to be at all disturbing their kindness towards 
the Christian sojourners among them. Siam is so just and friendly in her 
foreign relations, that should she ever need British protection against 
“the cloud in the East,” it is to be hoped that not even Manchester will 
forbid it to be given. However England may see fit to throw away her 
influence in the Balkans, she cannot afford to forfeit it in the Indies. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
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Grorce Ipz Cuacr, LL.D. A Memorial. Edited by James O. Murray. 
8vo, pp. 271. Cambridge : Printed at the Riverside Press. 1886. 


A LOVING and appropriate tribute to a great and good man. Professor 
Chace was one of the most able, useful, and every way remarkable col- 
lege instructors of his time. As a contributor to the building up of 
Brown University he was the peer of Wayland. Graduating in 1830 
he began, the next year, the service of his Alma Mater as instructor, 
which service continued without break through forty-one years. He 
commenced as tutor in mathematics, was soon made adjunct professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and so early as 1834 became Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. In 1836 his professorship was widened to include 
physiology and geology, and these three departments made up his field 
of work till 1867. He was then appointed professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy, in which position he remained till his retirement from 
professorial labors in 1872. He was also president, ad interim, of the 
University for the academic year 1867-68. Of every subject which he 
taught Professor Chace made himself master. It was not his habit to 
instruct from text-books. Instead, a method far from common when 
he adopted it, he made the matter to be communicated his own, and 
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presented it to-his classes in a thoroughly original way. He was a 
savant, but he was more; he was a thinker. His versatility was won- 
derful, and it were rash to attempt to say even now in which of the 
branches above named his success as teacher was greatest. His pupils 
always felt — and justly —that they were receiving from him the best 
results of investigation in whatever science they were studying, presented 
not from the point of view of a mere specialist, but from that of the 
broadest intelligence and culture. Retiring from college in 1872, Dr. 
Chace traveled for eighteen months or more through Europe, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land. Returning, he spent the remaining twelve years of his 
life in uniquely unselfish and beautiful devotion to public interests, as alder- 
man of the city of Providence, trustee of the Butler Hospital for the Insane 
and of the Rhode Island Hospital, and as chairman of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. In all these spheres he was active and in- 
fluential ; in the last of them he did a work for the reformatory institu- 
tions of Rhode Island unparalleled in their entire history. The man- 
agement by this Stato of its criminals, its insane, its wayward children, 
and its paupers will wear the print of Professor Chace’s reconstructing 
hand for a hundred years. 

Nearly a third of the “‘ Memorial ” before us is biographical, prepared 
by the editor, Rev. Dr. Murray, Dean of the College of New Jersey, who 
has utilized contributions from Professor Gammell, Chace’s colleague in 
the Faculty of Brown University for over thirty years, President An- 
gell, of Michigan University, Rev. Professor Fisher, of Yale College, 
Hon. Edward L. Pierce, of Boston, and Professor Andrews, of Brown 
University. The biography is followed by a list of Dr. Chace’s main 
contributions to learned reviews ; a few of which are then reproduced in 
the volume, along with his Commemorative Discourse on President Way- 
land, and the course of five lectures, never before printed, which Pro- 
fessor Chace delivered at the Newton Theological Institution in the 
winter of 1876. These lectures are entitled, The Existence of God, 
The Materialistic Form of the Development Hypothesis, Of Some of 
the Difficulties with which Theism is pressed, The Relation of God to 
the Natural and Moral Worlds, and Collateral Proofs of the Argument 
from Design. We cannot here adequately characterize these produc- 
tions. They will richly repay perusal, and will attest to the discerning 
reader their origin in a mind of the first order. Professor Chace would 
scarcely be accounted a copious writer, yet had he known as well as 
many authors how to make his style impart ductility to his thoughts, 
these would have filled many volumes. The “ Memorial” displays on the 
part of both editor and printers a taste and a thoroughness in keeping 
with the character of its distinguished subject. 


E. Benj. Andrews. 
Provivence, R. I. 


Curistus ConsuMMATOR : Some aspects of the work and person of Christ in 
relation to modern thought. By Brooke Foss Wesrcort, D. D., D. C. L., 
Canon of Westminster and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Pp. 
xii, 176. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


THE sermons collected in this volume were preached in Westminster 
Abbey in two series. The first series is under the general title, Les- 
sons from an Epoch of Change. The second series is entitled, Aspects 
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of the Incarnation. There is also a sermon preached at Cambridge on 
The Vision of God the Call of the Prophet. All of the texts in the first 
series are taken from the Epistle to the Hebrews; indeed one object of 
the discourses is to show the significance of that Epistle. New light is 
thrown upon it by these brief sermons as well as suggestions gained from 
it for the present Epoch of Change. The religious transition of Jewish 
Christians, in which they seem to be losing all that is substantial and 
gaining nothing definite or real, is the point at which the unknown writer 
of the Epistle meets them, showing them that Christ is more than a con- 
soler in their trouble, that He will bring to consummation their best hopes. 
Looking around, they see not yet all things brought into subjection, but 
looking on his Person they see Jesus, because of the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor, and that in Him many souls will be 
brought unto glory. Christ is not only the author but also the finisher 
of faith. In Him the significance of personal suffering is discovered, in 
Him the universal society is perfected under the new covenant. He is 
Christus Consummator. The application of this view to the perplexing 
conditions of modern life is both forcibly and delicately made. 

The second series, on Aspects of the Incarnation, is of still deeper in- 
terest. Here Canon Westcott embodies in sermons for popular thought 
the principles which he has wrought out theologically in the introduction 
to his Commentary on the Epistles of John, and especially in a section on 
the Gospel of Creation. His attempt is to show that the Incarnation is 
the fundamental as it is the final fact of revelation, and to restore some 
unrecognized aspects of it to religious life. In the sermon on the Incar- 
nation and the Creation he says that “the defectiveness of modern teach- 
ing in the Person of Christ is most plainly shown in the prevalent opinion 
as to the ground of the Incarnation. The Incarnation is commonly made 
to depend on the Fall. And the whole tenor of revelation, as I conceive, 
leads us to regard the Incarnation as inherently involved in the Creation. 
The first gospel is not the word of consolation: The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head, but the word of the Divine counsel, Let 
us make man in our own image, after our likeness.” ‘Thus the Incarna- 
tion corresponds with the perfection of man as he was constituted at first, 
and not merely with the restoration of man who had missed his end. 
In this light again Christ is Redeemer in order that He may be Consum- 
mator. Thus the purpose of creation is in part understood. ‘The 
forces of Nature, so to speak, are revealed to us in the Bible as gathered 
together and crowned in man, and the diversities of men are gathered to- 
gether and crowned in the Son of Man.” Thus the solidarity of the hu- 
man family is seen to be embraced in the Divine purpose to sum up all 
things in Christ. Thus the development of life is from the inexhaustible 
fullness of Him who filleth all in all. The underlying thought of all the 
discourses is that the Person of Christ should be more highly exalted be- 
fore the faith of men, and that while the sacrificial work of Christ should 
not be minimized, it should not be raised above the greater truth of his 
Incarnation. Unless the Person is clearly apprehended in the work noth- 
ing remains but a quantum of suffering. Peter was thinking of the Per- 
son who suffered, more than of the sufferings as such, when he exclaimed, 
“Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 

The sermons are very brief, but then, they followed the prolonged 
service of the English Church. They also are mystical, at times even to 
vagueness, especially the second series, so that an average hearer might 
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be in doubt as to the meaning intended. The religious impressions, how- 

ever, of the great cathedral and of its devout services may prepare the 

mind for serene meditation rather than for argument and exhortation. 
George Harris. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF THE Hoty Scriprures. By Henry M. 
Harman, D. D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew in Dickinson College. 
8vo, pp. 798. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
1884. 


THERE are great difficulties in the way of an ideal introduction to the 
Bible. Cost, bulk, pedantry, superficialness, radicalism, may mar a guide 
otherwise excellent. Professor Harman has shunned these quicksands. 
He has combined many of the positive essentials which a reader looks for 
in a work on this subject. 

His book is marked by lucid statement, ample learning, sober criticism, 
and masculine force. The plan is well-ordered. The spirit is one of 
modesty and candor, coupled with decision. If the author has reverence 
for the divine he has also reverence for the human element in Holy 
Writ. 

It requires courage to ascribe the Pentateuch to Moses in the teeth 
of Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen. Professor Harman has this merit. 
Having examined the new critical theories, and “ studied nearly the whole 
Hebrew Bible with special reference to them,” he tells us, “it seems to 
me perfectly clear that the entire Pentateuch is older than any other 
part of the Old Testament.” He argues stoutly for the probability that 
Moses, as legislator, would have written his laws, and also the annals of 
the Hebrew people. He presents convincingly the claim of the Penta- 
teuch to have been composed by Moses, and arrays boldly the internal 
evidence of Deuteronomy itself to its Mosaic authorship. According to 
his terse but telling logic the theory that the early legislation of the Penta- 
teuch consisted of only Exodus xxi.—xxiii. is false. The twenty chapters 
discussing the Pentateuch criticism are the freshest and strongest in the 
book. It is unfortunate that the chapter purporting to give the testimony 
of Christ to the point at issue should be so brief and unsatisfactory. 

Professor Harman has utilized the results of Egyptology with skill in 
treating of Genesis. When he comes to the book of Daniel, he wields 
Assyriology with like effect. The Greek names for musical instruments 
are thought by many to relegate this prophet to a date subsequent to 
Alexander the Great. But “long before the Greeks began to write his- 
tory they had, as friends and foes, come into manifold contact with the 
empire of the Assyrians. The battle and victory of Sennacherib, in the 
eighth century B. C., over a Greek army which had penetrated into 
Cilicia, is fully attested by a relation out of the Babylonian history of 
Berosus. On the other hand, the extensive commerce of Greek colonies 
must not unfrequently have led Greek merchants into Assyrian territory.” 
The quotation is apt. He follows it with a query: ‘“ Why should two or 
three Greek words in Daniel, the names of musical instruments, which 
would travel with the instruments themselves, be thought to indicate that 
the book was written long after the Babylonian captivity?” One echoes 
the author’s “ Why.” 

The Introduction to the New Testament is less full than to the Old. 
Perhaps it is less valuable. What can be said about Romans, 1 and 2 
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Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, in thirty pages? Such meagreness is tantalizing. We may 
single out for praise two chapters elsewhere. The first is on the Diffusion 
of the Greek Language in the Roman Empire at the Christian Epoch. 
The second is on the Evidence of the Genuineness of the Gospels from 
their Superscriptions. Both are piquant and instructive. The author 
meets well the objections of Baur and Hilgenfeld to the genuineness of 
the Pastoral Epistles. The Apocalypse, contrary to Luther, Neander, 
Liicke, and Bleek, but with Eichhorn, Stuart, Lange, Gieseler, and Lut- 
hardt, he ascribes to the Apostle John. 

Professor Harman’s book is the first volume of a Biblical and Theo- 
logical Library. Though edited by Methodist divines, and conformed to 
Methodist standards, it deserves recognition among the laity and the 
clergy of the church universal. 

John Phelps Taylor. 


Tue ResutTaANT GREEK TESTAMENT. Exhibiting the text in which the ma- 
jority of modern editors are agreed, and containing all the readings of Ste- 
phens (1550), Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot for the Epistles 
of St. Paul, Ellicott for the Epistles of St. Paul, Alford, Weiss for Matthew, 
The Bale Edition (1880), Westcott and Hort, and the Revision Committee. 
By Ricwarp Francis Weymouth, D. Lit., Fellow of University College, 
London. 8vo, pp. xix., 644. London: Elliot Stock. 1886. 


AFTER such a title a review seems almost superfluous, but a few words 
may serve to set the character of the book in a clearer light. The writer’s 
aim in preparing this work was “to exhibit in a compact and intelligible 
form the latest results of textual criticism.” The chief merit of the work 
is its collection into one handy volume of so much information about the 
printed text of the Greek Testament. Besides all the readings of the 
editions named on the title-page those of the Complutensian Polyglot 
and of Erasmus’s first edition are frequently given ; the few instances in 
which the readings underlying the King James Version differ from those 
of Stephens are indicated, and the readings in which the Elzevir edition 
of 1633 differs from Stephens’s are noted. Scrivener’s preference is 
sometimes noted, and the editor gives as a reason for not citing him 
oftener that “this learned writer expresses himself with a hesitation and 
uncertainty that forbid his being cited with confidence as an authority 
even when one is able to detect which way his judgment probably leans.” 
This work will be a boon to students, for it is a dozen volumes compressed 
into one. 

The method pursued in obtaining the resultant text demands both ex- 
planation and criticism. All the editions enumerated on the title-page 
have been laid under contribution except Stephens’s. For different parts 
of the New Testament, the authorities vary in number from seven to ten. 
“The text exhibited on the basis of these authorities will be that in which 
(roughly speaking) the majority of them agree; but in estimating the 
majority it has been an obvious duty not merely to count names.” Unfor- 
tunately the editor has made the initial mistake of putting into his list of 
authorities some that are only in a very low degree authoritative. Alford, 
Ellicott, and Weiss do not belong in the first rank of textual critics, 
and Lachmann’s critical apparatus was so limited that his work cannot 
be compared with that of Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott arid Hort, 
who began where Lachmann stopped, and had at command far greater 
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resources. Why should the Bale edition have a voice in this decision ? 
Our editor’s description of it gives sufficient ground for its exclusion. He 
says: “It is greatly under the influence of Tischendorf throughout, . . . 
independent judgment being rarely and timidly asserted, except in the 
spelling of some proper names and some other unimportant details. In 
justification of the bestowment of suffrage upon such a candidate the 
editor makes the strange plea that this subordination of judgment has 
seemed to him so marked that he could not but take it into account in 
estimating the preponderance of critical authority.” Scores of editions 
have been subordinated in a still greater degree to the textus receptus. 
Why not allow this numerous sisterhood to file up to the ballot-box and 
deposit their votes ? 

The resultant text, however, is not so bad as this heterogeneous collec- 
tion of authorities would seem to forebode. It is safe to say that with 
four fifths of its departure from the textus receptus Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, and Westcott and Hort agree. A list of the chief variations in 
Matthew v., as given in Dr. Schaff’s “Companion to the Greek Testa- 
ment,” numbers twenty-seven. In nineteen of these the resultant text has 
the unanimous support of the three editions just named. In seven more 
it is deserted by only one of these authorities, and in only one instance 
is a reading adopted which two of these reject. It is a striking fact that 
in every instance the resultant text agrees with that of Westcott and Hort. 
The collation of three more chapters taken at random has furnished a 
still more striking result. In Acts xx. the resultant text differs from 
the receptus in fifty-seven places and in fifty-five of these changes our 
three best critical editions agree. In a few instances the readings of the 
receptus are retained where one of the three has substituted another, but 
in only two cases is the resultant text deserted by two of these editions. 
In Galatians ii. there are fourteen changes from the receptus and in all 
these our three editions agree. In one case a reading of the receptus is 
retained where the three are unanimous in its rejection. In four cases the 
resultant text is supported by a majority, and in one instance Tregelles is 
followed in the omission of a word which Tischendorf inserts and West- 
cott and Hort put in brackets. In Hebrews viii. the resultant text shows 
fifteen changes from the receptus in all of which it has the unanimous vote 
of the three critical editions ; while in one case only it adopts a reading 
with one of them which the other two reject. This is sufficient to give as- 
surance of the editor’s success in producing a text which represents “ the 
latest results of textual criticism.” But how could suffrage so indiscrimi- 
nately conferred result so favorably? It should be stated to the editor’s 
credit that he has not mechanically adhered to the method of the major- 
ity vote. He refers to the fresh evidence that has come to light since 
Lachmann’s time and since the earlier part of Tregelles’s Greek Testa- 
ment appeared, and asserts that in some passages one might affirm with 
perfect confidence what the decision of these editors would have been if 
they had had the benefit of it. It is, however, “only very occasionally 
that such confidence will be found to have influenced the text of the 
present edition ;” but the places are indicated “in which Lachmann and 
Tregelles did not possess some portion of the evidence which later editors 
had before them.” But this does not sufficiently explain how the excel- 
lent resultant text was obtained. That result is accounted for by the 
cleverness which provided in advance for the defeat of the incompetent 
VOL. VI.— NO. 36. 44 
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voters, by furnishing repeaters for two of the most competent. Such 
@ part the Bale edition seems to play for Tischendorf and the judgment 
of the Revision Committee for Westcott and Hort. If the suffrage had 
been limited to the three best critical editions the result would have been 
substantially the same. 

It should be added that words are occasionally bracketed to indicate 
that the authorities for and against their genuineness are very evenly 
balanced, and also that the variety of punctuation is everywhere noted 
where it affects the sense in any important degree. Among the minor 
excellences are the statement at the top of each page of all the authorities 
for that portion of the text, and the marking of the exact division of the 
verses by a space in the text. As the value of such a work is wholly de- 
pendent upon its accuracy, it is a pleasure to state in closing this review 
that the laborious task of preparing this Resultant Greek Testament has 
been carefully and conscientiously performed. The statement of the pref- 
ace, however, that Scrivener’s edition is the only one that aims to give 
the latest results of textual criticism is erroneous. De Gebhardt’s edition 
of Tischendorf (1881) contains the divergent readings of Tregelles, and 
Westcott and Hort. Hitherto this has been the best manual edition, 
but now the edition of Weymouth furnishes a much larger store of in- 


formation. 
F. E. Woodruff. 


Messranic PropHecy: The Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption 
through the Messiah. A critical study of the Messianic passages of the Old 
Testament in the order of their development. By CHartes AuGuSsTUS 
Brieas, D. D., Professor in the Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 8vo, 
pp- xx., 519. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. $2.50. 


THE hopes and promises of redemption in the Old Testament have for 
the Christian Church an unfailing interest, and although there is, as the 
author says in the preface, no lack of works upon the subject, there is al- 
ways room and welcome for a new and thorough investigation such as he 
lays before us in this volume. Dr. Briggs discusses these hopes and 
promises in all the varied forms which they assumed in different periods 
of the history of Israel, not merely, as might perhaps be gathered from 
the title, “the prediction of the fulfillment of redemption through the 
Messiah,” the specifically Messianic form of the expectation. It is in this 
widest sense that the author can say: “ Messianic prophecy is the most 
important of all themes; for it is the ideal of redemption given by the 
Creator to our race at the beginning of its history, and it ever abides as 
the goal of humanity until the divine plan has been accomplished.” 

Two preliminary chapters define the author’s views of prophecy in 
general, and of the predictive element in it in particular. The theory of 
the ultra-supranaturalist — the Montanistic theory he prefers to call it 
—and the purely naturalistic conception of it are both in conflict with 
the facts. Prophecy is religious instruction delivered in the name and 
authority of God, — the word of God to men. Prediction is but a small 
part of prophecy; the means, not the end. ‘“ Not the accidental, but that 
which is of religious necessity is the essential thing.” The truth of proph- 
ecy is more than the coincidence of foretelling and fulfillment, and those 
who stake its authority upon such a coincidence, whether they think to 
establish or to destroy it by the demonstration, are equally in the wrong. 
The idea and the form of expression must be distinguished. The limits 
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of prediction must be recognized. The divine ideas which the prophets 
are the instruments of conveying to their fellow-men “ cannot transcend 
the psychological and physical features of human nature.” Altogether 
there is a great deal in these chapters which we should wish all who have 
in any way to deal with prophecy to master with mind and heart. 

The arrangement of the Messianic passages in the order of their devel- 
opment, that is, in an historical series instead of a purely accidental suc- 
cession, involves, of necessity, certain critical premises. And the author’s 
position on the great questions of Old Testament criticism is frankly and 
firmly taken. He recognizes the composite character of the book of 
Isaiah, for example, as well established. Chapters xiii—xiv. 23; xxiv.— 
XXVii. ; xxxiv.-xxxv.; xl.—lxvi. reflect the situation of the exile, and dif- 
fer from the writings of Isaiah also in style, theology, and conception. 
The literary analysis of the Pentateuch is an accomplished fact; and the 
evidence is conclusive. Not only are there differences of vocabulary and 
style, but in point of view, in representations of religious institutions, 
doctrines, and morals. A careful examination of the theology of the four 
documents shows “ such a thorough-going difference that it is simply im- 
possible that they should have come from the same original author” 
(page 68). So in other points. The author’s critical position is in gen- 
eral a conservative one, as, for example, on the age of Joel, Zech. ix.—xi. 
etc., and especially in regard to the Pentateuch, where his acceptance of 
the analysis is far from being an adoption of the position of the newer 
school of criticism as to the order and date of the documents. The codes, 
for example, “have all passed through a series of later editings, which 
have enlarged and modified them in some respects, but they give us es- 
sentially the divine instruction through the mediator Moses in varied 
modes of representation and forms of codification” (109 f.). The 
Messianic passages are given then in their order, with such introductions 
as are necessary to understand their meaning and their place in the his- 
tory of the idea of redemption. The translations are spirited and faith- 
ful. The author has no blind faith in the Massoretic text, and where it 
is at fault emends it freely, but not rashly. The notes, at the foot of the 
page, contain in compact form many very valuable critical and exegetical 
remarks. Particular attention has been given to the forms of Hebrew 
poetry, and the translation represents its peculiarities as far as it is possi- 
ble to do so in prose. There is, as the author says, a good deal of skep- 
ticism among Hebrew scholars about these hexameters, pentameters, etc., 
and also about the exact strophic divisions, but even the most skeptical 
will welcome this attempt to shed more light on an obscure subject. 

The whole volume is a work of varied and exact learning, of a rever- 
ent but free spirit, and of glowing enthusiasm for the revelation of God 
by his prophets. No one can read it without learning much ; no one can 
read it in the spirit in which it is written without being better for it. 

G. F. Moore. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PSALMS AND OTHER SCRIPTURES IN THE REVISED 
Version, for Responsive Reading in Church Services, and on Special Occa- 
sions. Edited by Rev. JosrrH T. Duryea, D.D. Boston and Chicago : 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. Pp. viii., 132. 


Tus selection of devotional Scriptures is well adapted to the uses of 
responsive reading. The contrasts of type in the portions to be read by 
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the minister and the portions to be read by the congregation is the chief 
excellence of the book. The heavy black type makes it almost impos- 
sible to lose the place, or to confuse the people’s part with that of the 
minister. ‘The convenience of this arrangement will be appreciated by 
those clergymen who (as was once the case with the writer in Dr. Dur- 
yea’s own church) have tried to read by alternate verses while the con- 
gregation is at the same time reading by alternate clauses. The selec- 
tions are chiefly from the Psalms, with additional readings for Christmas, 
Easter, the Lord’s Supper, Missions, and Fast-Day. About two thirds 
of the Psalter is used, the omissions including some of the vindictive 
and of the longer historical Psalms. The Revised Version is adhered 
to throughout. 

The compiler has not attempted the impossible task of finding an 
antithetical division throughout the Psalms, but has provided only for 
clauses of convenient length for purposes of reading. 

Until the time comes when congregational chanting becomes familiar, 
responsive reading is to be encouraged, and a distinct plea is properly 
made in behalf of those who have no music in them, and could never 
join in song or chant, but who can read praises unto the Lord. 

Montgomery’s hymn beginning 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed,” 
is subjected in the preface to a minute dissection, which can be justified 
only if hymn-writers are held down to the requirements of verbal inspira- 
tion. 
George Harris. 
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NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 


From original designs by Irene E. Jerome, author 
and artist of ‘‘ One Year’s Sketch Book,” ‘“ The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Presented in a se- 
ries of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (9% X 14 
inches) engraved on wood by Georce T. ANDREW. 
Elegant! Cand in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
$6.00; Turkey morocco, 
Spanish calf, $12.00. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 


Comprising 46 gma ge pictures, 9% X 14 inches, 
engraved on wood Anprew. In same styles 
and prices as “‘ Nature’ s Hallelujah.” 


PLASTIC SKETCHES. 


Of J. G. and J. F. Low, the famous Tile artists, 

being a series of designs makin: 4 oy original 

bas-relief photo-gravures, =4 be inches, in satin 
‘olio. Price, $10.00. 


$12.00; tree calf, $12.00; 


DORA. 


By Avtrrep Tennyson. Twenty illustrations by 

w. -" Taytor, from Sketches made in England ex- 

— for this work, comprising many charming 

ts of English landscape and rural life, engraved on 

- wood by ANprREw. Uniform in style with Lee and 
Shepard's Illustrated Series of Favorite Hymns, 

Ballads, and Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. 


MESSAGE OF THE BLUE- 
D. Totpv To Meto Tett roOtTHers. An 
ml Souvenir, by IrEngE E. JzRome. New 
a4 Edition, in dainty binding. Cloth and 
» $2.00. 



























THE FAVORITES IN NEW DRESSES. 


Lee and Shepard’s Illustrated Souvenirs. 


HYMNS, BALLADS, POEMS, AND 


SONGS. 

In novel and attractive styles, comprising sixteen favorites: — 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH. 
CoME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
CuRFEW MUST NOT RING To-NIGHT. 
FROM GREENLAND’S Icy MOUNTAINS. 
Home, SwEEt HOME. 
IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
My FaitruH Looks UP To THEE. 
THE MOUNTAIN ANTHEM. The Beatitudes. 
NEARER, MY Gon, TO THEE. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE 

ProupD? 
Our FATHER IN HEAVEN. 
Rinc Out, WILD BELLs! 
Rock OF AGES. 
THAT GLorious SONG OF OLD. 
THE LoRD Is MY SHEPHERD. 

In the following new styles: imperial antique covers, knotted 
with silk floss, price 50 cents each; the petite alligator, flexible 


binding, gilt edges, 75 cents each; the royal plush, of the finest 
material and best workmanship, $2. 50 each, 


THE GOLDEN MINIATURES. 


A series of six favorite Hymns and Poems, reduced to “ vest- 
pocket *? size, but with all the original illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 
50 cents each; French morocco, $1.00 each ; calf, flexible file, 
$2.00 each. "Com- 
prising : — 
CuRFEW MUST 
NOT RING To- 
NIGHT. 
Rock oF AGEs. 
HomE, SWEET 
HoME. 
ABIDE WITH 
ME. 
NEARER, MY 
Gop, TO 
THEE. 
My FAITH 
Looks UP To 
THEE, 





Mlustrated atone mailed free to any address. Any book sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








THE ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 
EDITED BY 
EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the 
codperation and active support of their colleagues in the Faculty, 


Professors Joun P. GULLIVER, JOHN PHELPS TAYLOR, 
GrorceE F. Moors, and Frank E. Wooprvurr. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1887. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW will continue to represent progressive thought in 
the maintenance and development of Evangelical Theology, and to promote 
Christianity in its practical relations to individual and social life and to the 
work of the Church. 

With the November issue will begin a series of Editorial Articles on Chris- 
tianity and its Modern Competitors, and later will be treated special topics 
of Applied Christianity. 

A number of papers will discuss Fiduciary and Commercial Morality. 

The important subject of City Evangelization will receive attention in Edi- 
torial and contributed articles. 

Professor PALMER will close the discussion on The New Education, in the 
December and January numbers ; after which other topics of Educational in- 
terest will be introduced. 

A series of articles will be given on Eminent Literary Men whose works 
possess special moral and spiritual significance. The first, on Hawthorne, will 
appear in the January number. 

The interesting department of Missionary Intelligence, conducted by Rev. 
C. C. STARBUCK, will be supplemented by papers on Missionary Problems in 
Japan, China, and India, by Rev. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, who is making a 
special study ‘of these problems in those countries. 

The other departments will be kept up to the high standard heretofore at- 
tained, — Sociological Notes, by Rev. S. W. DIKE; Archeological Notes, by 
Professor TAYLOR; Biblical and Historical Criticism, and Book Reviews. 








21@> In consequence of the demand for recent numbers of the REVIEW, the Pub- 
lishers will send witHovuT cHarGE to all new subscribers who forward the subscrip- 
tion price for 1887 before December 15, the numbers for October and November 
(which discuss current religious questions and occurrences of much interest) and 
also for December. 





Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 35 cents. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re- 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 





CONTENTS 


OF RECENT NUMBERS. 


JUNE NUMBER. 


Tue Group System or CoLitece StTuDIEs IN 
tHe Jouns Hopkins University. President 
Gilman. 


Tue Harvarp “New Epucation.” Professor 
G. H. Howison. 
INDIVIDUALISM IN Epucation. John H. Deni- 


son, D. D. 

McMaster’s History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
Unitep States. Hon. Mellen Chamberlain. 
Tue SpiritvuaL PrRoBLEM OF THE MANUFAC- 

TURING Town. III. William W. Adams, D. D. 
EDITORIAL. 
The Question once more — What it is not 
and what it is. 


The Insensibility of Certain Classes to 
Moral Obligations. 
The Participation of Alumni in the Gov- 
ernment of Colleges. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
A General View of Missions. II. India. 
Rev. Charles C. Starbuck. 
Historicat Criticism — ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 
Native Worship in South Africa — Zulu 
Hades — Doctors of Divination and Spirit- 
ualism. Rev. J. Tyler. 
Boox Reviews AnD Notices. 
Books RECEIVED. 





JULY NUMBER. 


Is Curist1an UNION TO BE ORGANIZED ? C. A. 
L. Richards, D. D., Samuel L. Caldwell, D. D. 


“Naturat Law in THE SprrRituAL WORLD.” 
Rev. Edward A. Lawrence. 
A Pouiticat Positivist. Noble C. Butler. 
Some THoucuts asoutT CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
Hon. Henry B. Metcalf. 
EDITORIAL. 
Recent Missionary Testimonies. 


An Arbitrary Criticism of Theological 
Statement. 


BIBLICAL AND HisTorRIcat CRITICISM. 

The Didache and its Kindred Forms (with 
Especial Reference to the Paper of Dr. Mc- 
Giffert). 

Socrotocicat Nores. Rev. Samuel W. Dike. 
Boox REviEws anpD NOTIcEs. 


Booxs RECEIVED. 





AUGUST 

Tue THEOLOGICAL Opinions OF Horace Busu- 
NELL AS RELATED TO HIS CHARACTER AND 
CuristiaNn Experience. A. S. Chesebrough, 
D. D. 

Po.iticat Economy, Oxtp anp New. Professor 
Andrews. 

Do tHE AMERICAN InpIANs INCREASE OR DE- 
CREASE? William Barrows, D. D. 

Tue Ernics or “ Tips,’? Fees, anp GRATUI- 
ties. Heinrich C. Bierwirth. 


NUMBER. 


LanGuaGe AS A Poxiticat Force. 
Hale. 
EDITORIAL. 
The American Development of Leisure. 
Secretary Alden’s Difficulty. The Way 
Out. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
A General View of Missions. II. India 
(continued). Rev. Charles C. Starbuck. 


Book REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Horatio 


Books REcEIVED. 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Tue PREACHER aS AN INTERPRETER. Rev. 
George A. Gordon. 
SketcH oF WILLIAM Pyncuon. Rev. Ezra H. 


Byington. 

Some Conciusions CONCERNING THE Epvuca- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN NeGro. President 
Salisbury. 

Vicarious Sacririce. Rev. S. S. Hebberd. 


Tae Evo.ution or Trutu. Rev. F. H. John- 
son. 


EDITORIAL. 

The Proper Limits of Luxury. 

The Rights of Young Men in the Mission- 
ary Service: Considered with Reference to 
Current Events. 

BrBiicat anv Historicay CriTIcisM. 

The Genuineness of the Pastoral Epistler. 

Professor Woodruff. 


Book Reviews anv NOorIcEs. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


In the Andover Review rational orthodoxy has 
a strong and fearless champicn. While it is 
ready to ‘‘ prove all things,”’ it is not afraid to 
‘hold fast that which is good,’’ simply because it 
happens to be old. The great fault of most of 
the apostles of new ideas is that they are unable 
to see anything good in that which is old. The 
Andover Review is supposed to be the mouthpiece 
of the new theology; but it never fails to do sub- 
stantial justice to the old theology, a virtue which 
a great many so-called leaders of modern thought 
might do well to imitate. — New York Tribune. 


The Andover Review comes to us this month 
with a collection of articles on topics of educa- 
tional, historical, social, and religious interest, 
that, for able treatment, suggestiveness, and 
timely value, may take a foremost rank among 
the best products of our periodical literature. — 
Boston Advertiser, May 31, 1886. 


The Andover Review is making theology of 
interest to persons who are not theologians. No 
religious monthly periodical that comes to us is 
quite so interesting from a popular point of view, 
and yet without any apparent effort to be so. — 
New York Times. 


The vigor of this magazine has been maintained 
with great evenness from the start. It is always 
taking up new and important subjects, and dis- 
cussing them through the hands of experts. It is 
not possible for a periodical to command higher 
praise. — Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


The Andover Review, an American religious 
and theological monthly, which deserves atten- 
tion and welcome on this side the Atlantic. — The 
Christian World (London). 


The high standard of the Andover Review 
places it among the leading publications of the 
world in the line of ethics and philosophy. — Bos- 
ton Traveller. 








Always liberal and progressive, it has been an 
honest exponent of modern religious thought, 
though none the less orthodox in all the essen- 
tials of Christianity. Every leading question has 
been discussed, thoughtfully and ably, by some 
of the preéminent theological writers of the age. 
It not only discusses the theoretical questions 
that agitate the time, but is strong and practical 
in dealing with the great questions rising con- 
stantly in the work of the church throughout the 
world. — The Daily American (Nashville). 


The Andover Review, for the average preacher, 
is the best in this country. It is versatile, up to 
the times, scholarly, non-sectarian, evangelical, 
progressive. Besides, it is a monthly; thus by 
its frequency making its appearance the more 
welcome. It always comes to hand promptly at 
the first of the month. — Missionary Record (St. 


Louis). 


The Andover Review of March has a very sen- 
sible editorial article on Common School Meth- 
ods. It would be useful to take this essay, con- 
vert it into a tract, and circulate it widely among 
teachers, parents, and Boards of Education. It 
certainly would give them something to think of. 
— New York Observer. 


We hear no review more frequently referred to 
or quoted from nowadays than the Andover Re- 
view, which seems to have confronted the public 
mind —the thinking sides of it— in an unusual 
degree, and to be awakening, if not forming, pub- 
lic opinions on a good many important questions. 
— Literary World. 


For the scholarly discussion of the most recent 
phases of religious thought we knew of nothing 
superior to it. — Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


No recent religious review has-assumed promi- 
nence more swiftly, or deserved it more thor- 
oughly. — Philadelphia Press. 
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A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
Our 1887 New 


tains more new and o 
of.us. Allour erasare arp thorad hly made, the outlines / 
py ES, and {t is no ble at all to use it, 


GAN j': MONEY 


This Outfit is the Jorgest, testes best and § cheapest ever offered. Itcon- 




















going Jour own Stamping —-—By oing it for your friends, 
Our Now Kinny for Stalag isguarunieed to to give satistac satisfaction, 
{ ontains follow’ 
+S Chicken 18 t Daisies and Forget-me-nots forT: 
\—__— 1 Halt Wreath . Eastla lnke ¢ Design in Violets, ¢ in. - 
—— ran 
1 Horse’s Head, 4x5 Pond Lily’s Bud: ‘and 5x6 
y Zin. Boquet st puisiere Pansies, 10 in. 

1 bunch of Fuse! Oryt ‘or Tidy, in Outline, 10 in. 

1 bunch of Strawberries 1 high, with Sprig of Fern 
vine of Forget-me-nete and Daisies ne design, Boy and Girl Skating, 7 inches 


1 

1 single Daisy and Fo ppemenet, 2x2 in,  Peautiful Scallop » deat ns with Vine, 2}, inches 

1 boquet of Daisies and Forget-me-nots, 5x6 inches Elegant Snowflake designs for Orasy, atehwork 
1 sprig of Batchclor’s Buttes, 34 in. hi oh superb vine of Point Russe Stitches, 134 inches wide 
3 Scallop with sprigs o f Lily of t nev va le: Domp lete Design of Orying Child for Tidy, in outline 
v 








e Doteies | ona Fe 7 etrl) ot ie Foal ops for =a; Infont's lanket, &c. 











en of f Violete, f for Lam Ce Daisies and Buds. 
of Sralshog tik} 4 h — ap Pattern, ide inew mi De f Troses, 2 inches wide 
Hi sprig of Barberries, 3 in. high i | ot Batsies 8 an 2 Braiding Patte ae w design 
ingle Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 1 spray idee. ofthe a alley, 3} in. ; little Butterfl i wi closed wings 
vine with Scallop, 27 244 in. wide 1 1 vine of of Autumn Leaves 1 new scallop with Forget-me-nots 
esign, T branch vine of Leaves, 1} in. wide 1 vine of Roses and Buds, 5 inches 
sprig of Golden Rod, 4in. high ? sprige Bat atchelor’s Button 1 Butterfly on spray of Rosebuds 
bunch of Koses and Buds, 3x5 in. ies seallop for pisunel Skirts i Butterfl ay Fite wide open i 
iaeee of Strawberries, 24x3in, oy holding Sunflower, 3 ban et-me-not ae 
iorget-me-note, 1/4x2 in, i Boy and Girl for Kids, tis in. 0 Crazy Patchwork 
1 Peacock Feather Wide Braiding Pattern for Tinsel 
: Oat 1 Giri for Tidy 1 Fittes, wt Daisies Liarge Butterfy. One Stem Timed oe rries 
‘ish prig Whea Full-blo ppray of Leav: 2 design of Child’s Face 
aisy frig pd little Girl! Sin. Gorey ot of Daisies 8p of Daisies, 4x5in. 
Stars small Anchor large bunch Da’ a wn Rose Fane Forget- me- nots 
Pansy bunch Violets Batchelor’s Button > small Tutteriiics ine of Roses, 2in. wide 
1 Arrow Staff of Music large bunch Pansies Star and Anchor vine of Roses, 24 =< wide 
Sparrows Bird, .x5 inches Wild Rose and Buds Hen and Chickens | 1 single Buttercup, 2 
Buttercup Owl on branch Vine of F lowers, 8 in. spray 3 Jessamine sprig of sg er in. 
7 palin’ in, flying Swallow Bird on Branch, 4in. Buttercu bunch of Panels sles, tain. 
Little Bird little Battery alf Moon with Face ftond b holding. Hat | 1 braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 
18pr n 2 Vines of Daisies | 1 branch of Roses, 9 in. Pretty ¢ irl’s Face) 1 braiding Vine, 1}4in.wide 
Golden Rod | 2 Owlsona branch , arne spray of Wheat| & Snowllake designs| 1 sprig of Smilax, 5in.high 
sprigViolets) 1 Flying Bird, 6 in.| 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 Odd Fellow design! 1 Girl with Hoop, for Tidy 




















In addition to the above 136 PatTases we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
{ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, § Plece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work It, also 
DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, oyotcouiie to 
Artistic Fancy Work, 500 ILLUSTR ATIONS Book of Orriaisental Stitches. 


Fancy Braid BOOMs sed 


Knittin: 5 and rig oghetin and 
Sample Book, with seve: undred patterns, Teaches also HOW TO STAMP Teas the 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do Kensington: L ine. ‘Painting, & 
i ig contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable for stam: ing I Hatban as, Lamp and Table Mats, Ihidiee, 
Do el Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, P 





&c. Plain and concise eas arep ven for doing Kensington 
a Outtine Embroldery, Artistic ree ey Painting or. Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De- 
corating, Darned Lace razy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
Work: F , Feather Work, Bone Russe, © @ Stitch. dadian Work, and Turkish Drapery. &ce 
le oa — at “di AN f MADE by y sell: the artic! i to 

le beautiful at a small cost. 


itiitie 8 Sur fae tEAR sonar KENSINGTON EMGROIDERY. 
icles x ‘ 
pcr Se ENT et 
pron te FaCe SS BEAR IN MIND! Aictecrsc are sie mptiy, there fsno delay in our extablisir 


f nping Our 
oor ond oy 5 us we have to hear of one dissatisfied ed custoenen. ithe pen ric Tncnaes thousand Sta stam 1pon ‘their 


Siding the ALN Peake ON iEBOLLA AR! & rea cTHiNG woes } 


ur 
de freon = n you a and’ get your own OUTFIT FREE! Send pte Order or Registe: stored Latter, 


al ordersto WORLD M’F’G CO., 122 ‘Nassau | St., New York, 





Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful 
will find the new 1887 Outfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
CO., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and it is 
seldom that we can recommend anything with so much confidence as we do 
this. It ie the largest and best Outfit we have ever seen for the money, 
and gives complete satisfaction. Kindly mention our Paper when you order. 
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Books by Mail a Specialty. 





Any Book, no matter where published or advertised, sent 
securely packed on receipt of price. 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


BOOK RECORD, 


A NEW PAPER OF INTEREST TO YOU. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
Liberal Discounts. 
Send for Circulars. 





WILBUR B. KETCHAM, 


PUBLISHER, 
71 Bible House, New York. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Eprrep sy CHARLES F. DEEMS, D. D., LL. D. 











“CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ” is the title of a Bi-monthly Magazine, each number 
containing nearly one hundred pages, handsomely printed on good paper. 

It contains lectures and papers read before the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, together with other articles, the best thoughts of the best 
thinkers in Europe and America. 





The lectures the magazine gives each year are themselves almost a Faculty of Grad- 
uate Philosophy for the whole country. — From Vice-Chancellor MacCRACKEN’s in- 
augural address as Professor of Philosophy in the University of New York. 


The subscription for one year is TWO DOLLARS; clergymen, ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTS; single numbers, FORTY CENTS EACH. A specimen will be 
sent for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Partial Contents of bound volumes one, two, 
and three, with special offer to new subscribers, sent on application. 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 71 Bible House, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


The Mahogany Tree. 

By Wm. M. Tuacxeray. Superbly illustrated 
by the well-known artist, Frank T. MERRILL. 
Beautifully and appropriately bound and boxed, 
$6.50. 

The Christmas Carol. 

By Cuartes Dickens. Illustrated with 24 new 
photo-gravures by the celebrated artists, I. M. 
GauUGENGIGL and T, V. Cuominsx1. In box, 


$9.00. 
*Long Shore. 

By Miss Exizasetu N. Lirtie. This beautiful 
book consists of texts for each day of the month, 
beautifully illustrated with charming marine 
views, represented in various kinds of sea-shells, 
and lithographed in sea-weed colors and sea- 
green bronze. 


Habitations of God and his Worshipers. 

By Miss Exvizaserta N. Littiz. This charming 
little book is in the same spirit as the author's 
“Long Shore” and “Beacon Lights.” The 
vignettes consist of views of church steeples, etc., 
— whole work is lithographed in sepia and 
go 


Beacon Lights for God’s Mariners. 

By Miss E. N. Littie. This very charming and 
successful work cannot be excelled as a gift for 
the holiday season. Price, $1.50, or in the new 
“Ivory” binding, $2.00. 


Send your address for illustrated catalogue. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by the Publisher, ; 


S. E. CASSINO, 137 High St., Boston, Mass. 





The Madonna of the Tubs. 


By Exizasers Stuart Paeps, author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,”’ 
“ Beyond the Gates,’ etc. With forty-three full-page 
and smaller illustrations, including figure, landscape, 
and marine subjects, by Ross TURNER and GeorgEé Ll. 
CLEMENTS. 12mo, tastefully bound, $1.50. 

A touching story, admirable pictures, and tasteful me- 
chanical execution make this a very attractive, yet inex- 
pensive, gift-book. 


Applied Christianity. 
By Wasutncton GLappgnN, author of ** The Lord’s Prayer,”’ 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Contents: Christianity and Wealth ; Is Labor a Com- 
modity ? The Strength and Weakness of Socialism ; Is it 
Peace or War? The Laborers and the Churches ; Three 
Dangers ; Christianity and Social Science ; Christianity and 
Popular Amusement ; Christianity and Popular Education. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. New Edition. $1.00. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Larcom, edi- 
tor of ** Breathings of the Better Life,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very wide range 
of authors, passages of special value for help, suggestion, 
encouragement, and consolation. 


Democracy, and Other Addresses, 


By James RuSSELL LOWELL. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Contents: Democracy; Garfield; Stanley; Fielding; 
Coleridge ; Books and Libraries; Wordsworth; Don Qui- 
xote; Harvard Anniversary. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, - y 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Riverside Edition. 


With two Portraits. 


In eleven volumes, 12mo, gilt top, each $1.75. 


An entirely new library edition of the works of Mr. Emerson, printed 


from new electrotype plates. 


It includes the prose and poetical writings 


of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and, in addition, two new 
volumes of essays, lectures, and speeches. 
The order of the volumes is as follows :— 


I. Nature, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES. 
[This book has heretofore borne the name “ Miscellanies.”] 


II. Essays, First Series. 


X. Le&cTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A New Volume. 


III. Essays. Second Series. 
IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
V. ENGLisH TRAITS. 
VI. Tue Conpuct oF LIFE. 
VII. Society AnD SOLITUDE. 
VIII. Letrers anp Sociat Arms. 
IX. Poems. 
XI. MisceLianies. A New Volume. 


This edition is in every way creditable. 


. . . The paper is excellent, the type of attractive size 
and clearness, the margins are of reasonable breadth, and the bindin 
volumes open easily, and promise to bear long usage. — Mew York Tribune. 


are neat and simple. The 


The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that presides 
over the Riverside Press. — Mew York Evening Post. 


#,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 














[= 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. 
met with the constant commendation of the leading men and journals of the 
country, and with uninterrupted success, 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages 
each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo 
pages of reading-matter yearly. 
its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


It has 


It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, Science, 
Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great 


Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, 
is satisfactory in the COMPLETENKSS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, 


or of solid, permanent value. 


_ It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and lit- 


OPINIONS. 


erary taste. 


“The best of all the serial publications. . . . It pre- 
sents all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader is 
kept abreast with the best thought of the age, political, 
scientific, and literary, while there is just fiction enough 
interspersed between the more solid papers to be restful 
and entertaining. ‘To our mind Tag Living AGz has no 
equal, and we cannot see where it could be improved.”’ 
— Christian at Work, New York. 

“ The aim of the conductors is to give the best and fresh- 
est thought of the time; and in this they are succeeding 
now, as for so many years, to the great satisfaction and 
profit of a multitude of at once exacting and satisfied read- 
ers.” — New York Evangelist. 

“Tt contains nearly all the good literature of the time. 
. . « There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, litera- 
ture, biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it... . It isa library in itself..’— The Church- 
man, New York. 

“To have Tue Living AGz is to hold the keys of the en- 
tire world of thought, of scientific investigation, psycho- 
logical research, c..tical note, of poetry and romance... . 
It has never been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversi- 
- in interest, as it is to-day.’ — Boston Evening Trav- 
elurr, 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimina- 
tion and catholic taste of its conductors. . . . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . .. Art, science, and literature find fresh 
and eloquent expression in its pages, from the pens of the 
best writers of the day ; and the reader is kept well abreast 
of the current thought of the age.’? — Boston Journal. 

‘It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”” — New York Tribune. 

“Tt is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”* — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages one 
learns what the world is thinking abovt. ... It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.’”? — Hart- 
ford Courant. 


‘““The American eader who wishes to keep the run of 
English periodical literature can do so in no other way so 
thoroughly and cheaply as by taking Tue Livine Ags.” 
_ Springfield Republican. 

‘Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, its 
exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness of po- 
etry, history, philosophy, and romance. Jt is without a 
peer, with hardly a second. — Lowell Courier. 

“Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlies.*’ — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* A grand repository of the literature of the age. . . . It 
has become indispensable.’ — New-York Observer 

‘The subscription price is slight in comparison with the 
mass of the best current literature which it brings with it 
in its weekly visits. . . . In fact, a reader needs 20 more 
than this one publication to keep him well abreast of Eng- 
lish periodical literature.’ — Sunday-School Times, Phila- 
delphia, 

‘Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.’ — New-York 
World. 

“It is a necessity for those who, with no great amount 
of time available for literary reading, wish to keep fully 
abreast with the literature of the day.”’— The Interior, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature.** — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘* It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.“ — Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburg. 

“ Tt saves not only time, but money .*’ — Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

* It is absolutely without a rival. . . . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the fore- 
most writers of the day. . . . Essay and review, biography, 
travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of each and all is 
here placed within reach. To neglect such an opportunity 
of keeping pace with the thought of our day, and of laying 
by a rich store of the best literature, would, it seems to us, 
be a grave mistake.“’ — Montreal Gazette. 

‘* It keeps well up its reputation for being the best period- 
ical in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilmington, N. C. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


1@- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1887, remitting before January 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1886 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{** Possessed of Lrrreit’s Living Ags, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 

For $10.50, Tue Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper’s 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Taz Livixe 


Acs and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 
ADDRESS 


ees” CO., 31 Bedford Street, Bosion. 











THE COMPLETE 


POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


From entirely new electrotype plates. With carefully revised Text, copious 
Literary, Historical, Biographical, and Bibliographical Notes and Fac-simile. 
With five Portraits. In eleven volumes, crown octavo. 


Volumes I., II. Prose Works. Including Hyperion, Kavanagh, Outre-Mer, 
Drift-Wood. Price, cloth, $3.00 ; half calf, $5.50; half levant, $8.00. 

Volumes IIL-VIII. Poetical Works. Price, cloth, $9.00; half calf, $16.50 ; 
half levant, $24.00. 

Volumes IX.-XI. Translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia. Price, cloth, 
$4.50; half calf, $8.25; half levant, $12.00. 


The set, cloth, $16.50; half calf, $30.25 ; half levant, $44.00. 
The Portraits contained in this Edition are as follows : — 

In Volume I., Portrait of Mr. Longfellow when Professor in Bowdoin College, 
by Thomas Badger ; engraved by J. A. J. Wilcox. 

In Volume III., Portrait painted by Samuel Lawrence in 1854; engraved by 
Wilcox. 

In Volume V., Portrait from a Photograph by Lamson, of Portland, Maine ; 
engraved by Wilcox. 

In Volume VII., Portrait after a Photograph by Warren of Cambridge; en- 
graved by Wilcox. 

In Volume [X., engraving of Portrait Bust in Westminster Abbey. 


This is an entirely new and complete edition of Mr. Longfellow’s writings, 
including his Prose Works in two volumes, his Poems in six, and his transla- 
tion of Dante’s Divina Commedia in three. It embraces all that Mr. Long- 

Afellow included in the latest edition of his works, together with all those 
pieces which have appeared since his death, with the sanction of his represent- 
atives. The text used is the last revised by the author, and is printed 

with scrupulous care to insure accuracy. Foot-notes to the poems show the 
various readings, as found in each case in the form of the poem as it appeared 
when first printed in a volume. Head-notes are frequently prefixed to poems, 
giving information respecting their suggestion and composition. This edition 

mis not only complete but systematic in arrangement, and furnished with all 
literary, historical, biographical, and bibliographical equipment necessary to a 
full understanding and enjoyment of Mr. Longfellow’s writings. 

The volumes are printed in large type, and bound in simple and tasteful 

tyle. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
LIFE POLIGY IN THE MARKET, 


indefeasible, Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 


ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A COPY. 








Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 





ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS without discount, and immediately upon receipt of, Satisfactory Proofs. 
Rates as Low as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT 
of the Face Value of Policies. ; 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 
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